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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantia! savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and stil! get the 
same finest quality ‘“Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


ational’s Bulk Flour Hand! 
ported A Complete Success! 





onal 


oN G COMPANY 













you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


Bokery Proved” — Trademeork 
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...not quite as good Pe 
as a vacation, but almost... ie 
since the boss put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


° 1 | 
1 fretting...then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 





There’s no fussing an 
for no “cripy les.” It’s ea y to bake perfect vn loaves every time nce we're 


using all Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 


Flour mills of Amica, ue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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If you want to know the pleasure of baking at its best, try KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. It represents the highest quality attainable in bread flour, 
quality based on a careful selection of premium wheats of known excellence 
in baking values. If you are net easily satisfied, KELLY’S FAMOUS is 
the flour for you. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 100000 Bus. 
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Do you hold 
a kicker‘? 


If so, you might like to know that your 
chance of improving the hand is slightly 
worse than if you went in with a pair 
alone. However, suppose you are looking 
for another ace. Against your getting 
one, what do you think your chances 
are—6 to1?...7'4toone...?11 tol? 
(Correct answer below.) 




















No help 
needed 


You can’t improve a hand like this. 
Why not switch to the mill that gives 
you fully aged flour ready to go into 
production (IT’S BIN-AGED*) and flour 
that gets that all-important final quality 
test before it leaves the mill in sacks 
or bulk (IT’S BIN-CHECKED”*). 

Our big storage capacity is what makes 
both possible—correct aging AND a 
minimum 12-hour interval in loading 
bins that gives all the time we need to 
double-check—and make sure the flour 
you order is the flour you get. 

For flour with the gamble taken out— 
get Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAP.OLIS, MINNESOTA 


STRACE MARKS 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit 
the wheat areas and begin the task of 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
rieties are planted and tested under 
the supervision of leading agricultural 








colleges and crop improvement groups 
which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED FOC 


and at Pillsbury 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product ...a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 














ig those areas is the first job of the 
‘illsbury men who visit elevators in 
he important wheat producing 
yunties—all the way from Okla- 
oma to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


5 START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


wheat selection starts in the 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 








ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


5 eae 





field! 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 





... your partner in building sales! 


Pillabury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Every one of these top flight 
spring wheat flours will dependably 
provide uniformity, tolerance, 
exceptional strength . . . because 
every one bears the insignia 

that identifies an organization 

of bakery flour specialists. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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15 Million Sacks 
Hard Winter Flour 
Sold in Flurry 


KANSAS CITY crop hard 
wheat flour old in huge 
volume this week as prices dipped to 
reach bakers’ ideas of a desirable 
booking basis. Trade estimates fore- 
cast total sales of around 15 million 
sacks, although the full count of the 
buying done probably will not be 
known for two or three days 

All leading chain bakers and near- 
ly all major independents covered 
their flour needs for two to six 
nonths, with the majority confining 
purchases to four months’ needs. 

Trade opinion was that the volume 
fell e¢ ynsiderably short of the record 
if 27 million sacks which were sold 
in a Similar buying period a year ago. 
Most chains did not buy quite as far 
ihead this year and independents did 


New 


winter was 


not go into the market as heavily 
either One reason was that some 
buying was done a few weeks ago 
which covered bakers’ needs in some 
cases well into August, whereas last 
year nearly all buyers were out of 
contracts and buying only on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis 

Another reason for the greater 
caution may have been last year’s 
price experience. Flour prices never 
did exceed the initial buying price of 


$5.45 last year 
point of $5.05 in 


and ultimately fell to 


a low April 


Cost Reduction 


However, the current booking will 


give the baking industry a substantial 
flour cost reduction compared with 
what flour cost them during the past 
crop year. This fact no doubt out- 
weighed last year’s experience and 
was a factor in rolling up a big book- 


ing total 

Rainy Sa\ flour will average 
to 45¢ sack as most bakers were 
not able to average down their flour 
costs last year much below the initial 
purchasing level. On the basis of a 
15-million sack level, the baking in- 
dustry has cut its flour costs nearly 


ings on 


close 


$7 million below last year at this 
point 
The big purchases brought about 


ome strength in wheat markets and 
future advanced 2@3¢ at 
Chicago and Kansas City, which is 
not a large reaction to such heavy 
flour and indicates that 
millers continue the practice of the 
past few years in anticipating buying 
preparing for them ac- 


prices 


purchases 


Vaves ind 
cordingly 
September futures at Kansas City 
ire about 10¢ below the level pre- 
vailing during the initial new crop 
buying last year, while millfeed 
values averaged around S4 ton lower 
Because of the very high protein 


level of new crop hard winter wheat, 
the cash premium picture is_ thor- 
oughly mixed, with the nominal 


protein wheat at 1%¢ 
over the July option, 
as against a 4@38¢ over range for 
12.5% protein wheat a year ago when 
the crop averaging more than 
1 point lower in protein 


range of 13.5% 
under to 21¢ 


was 
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No Favorable Action Likely 


Cash Export Subsidy 
Proposal of Grain Trade 


Japan, Peru Given 
Wheat, Flour Authority 


WASHINGTON Issuance of au- 
thorizations to Peru to purchase 
wheat or flour and to Japan to pur- 
chase wheat under of Public 
Law 480 have been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

The authorization to Peru will 
finance the purchase of $2,470,000 
worth of wheat or wheat flour under 
an agreement announced May 8. It 
provides for purchase of about 
1,450,000 bu. soft white, western 
white, dark hard winter, hard winter 
or yellow hard winter wheat, Grade 
No. 2 or better, or wheat flour meet- 
ing specifications detailed in the au- 
thorization. 

Two separate authorizations to Ja- 
pan for purchase of wheat were an- 
nounced, one for $30,966,000 and one 


terms 


for $3,443,000. The larger quantity 
specifies No. 2 or better, excluding 


durum. The other authorization does 
not contain a minimum quality re- 
quirement since wheat purchased un- 
der it will be for feed use 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Efforts of the 
grain trade to regain ground 
in the movement, merchandising and 
export of wheat through a cash sub- 
sidy payment plan have practically 
been stopped 

Although there are rumors which 
say that there is still hope of a fav- 
orable decision by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the most reliable 
reports indicate that there is no pros- 
pect of any favorable action and, 
according to one source it is not like- 
ly “in two months, three months or 


some 


later--possibly not unti! after elec- 
tion.” 
Last week the national advisory 





Trade Role Uncertain 
In U.S.-India Deal 


WASHINGTON It has been learned here that current negotiations 
between the U.S. and India, involving the sale of as much as 100 million 
bushels of Commodity Credit Corp. wheat stocks over a three-year delivery 


may be on a direct 
the private grain trade, 


period, 
exclude 


Leading government officials have indicated that the present 
not only wheat but 


these negotiations, which involve 
on price 
buyers under 


terms of Pubic 


government-to-government 


haggling between the two groups. The 
Law 480, 


basis which would 
stage of the 
hinging 
Indian representatives-——-the 


are asking special price 


also cotton, are 


CONCESSIONS, 


not an unexpected attitude of a buyer under any circumstances 


It is felt that USDA 


officials are eager 
which would move such a large guaranteed quantity 
wheat, plus a sizable quantity of cotton. 


to conclude such negotiations 


as 100 million bushels of 


It may be recalled that shortly after Ezra Taft Benson became secretary 


of agriculture, 
ment that it 
foreign buyer. 
not involve private 
negotiations to see 


make 


trade 


if similar action will be 


the USDA accepted a proposal from the South African govern 
direct government-to-government 
That procurement was in relatively small quantity but it did 
Private traders are 


sales of corn to the 


anxiously watching the Indian 


taken 





committee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture met and studied this is 
sue. Members, like persons in the 


operating levels of 
service to the recommendations of 
the trade for a cash subsidy payment 
on wheat exports. The proposal would 
provide for private trade to obtain 
export supplies from the open market 
and seal off Commodity Credit Corp 


USDA, paid lip 


stocks, at least until such time as 
the open market price reached the 
statutory resale formula of 105% of 


the price 
able 

Information made available to this 
correspondent indicates however, that 
the advisory group added another 
big “but” to its qualified sympathy 
with the trade problems. It is learned 
that this committee concluded that 
a cash subsidy payment for wheat 
exports would ultimately have to be 
followed by cash subsidy payments 
for other grain crops and cotton, a 
condition which gave this independ 


support level, 
carrying charges 


plus reason 


ent body considerable reason for 
pause 
It is now understood that as the 


agriculture 
journed it 


advisory committee ad 
was agreed that nothing 
would be concluded on the cash sub- 
sidy issue until the group reconvened 
in September 

On Capital Hill there is something 
less than full sympathy for approval 
of the cash subsidy proposal. Some 
leaders express disapproval of a cash 


subsidy in principle. These same 
sources do not see how the applica 
tion of a cash subsidy can be grant 
ed to wheat and denied to other 
grains and to cotton which they say 
would create an “awful mess.” These 
sources are suspicious of the fact 


that the trade in its proposals ignored 
congressional leaders until the very 


(Continued on page 16) 





End of Wheat Carryover 


WASHINGTON—The increase in 
the wheat carryover which began in 
the 1952-53 marketing year appears 
to be about ended, according to the 
wheat situation report of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service 

The wheat carryover on July 1 is 
expected to be about the same or 
only slightly larger than a year ear- 
lier and no further increase is ex- 
pected at the end of the 1956-57 mar- 
keting year, the AMS report states 

Total supplies of wheat for the 
1955-56 marketing year just ending 
amounted to 1,967 million bushels 
About 610 million bushels were used 
in this country. Heavy exports in re- 
cent months brought the total for the 
marketing year to about 330 million 
bushels. This indicates that the car- 
ryover July 1 will be about 1,030 
million bushels, which is only slight- 
ly above the 1,022 million a year ear- 
lier. The bulk of the carryover will 
be held by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The first official estimate of 
the carryover will be released on 
July 23. 

The slight increase in carryover is 
more than offset by the reduction in 
estimated crop for this year. The to- 
tal supply for 1956-57 is estimated at 
1,958 million bushels, including the 


a crop forecast at 923 mil 
lion as of June 1 and an allowance 
for imports of 5 million, Domestic 
disappearance for 1956-57 is estimat 


carryover 


ed at about 615 million bushels. As 
suming exports of about 320 million 
bushels, the carryover July 1, 1957 


Climb Seen 


would total 
ly the same 
of this year 


about 1,025 million 
as that expected 


near 
July 1 


Supplies of hard red winter are 
very large and those of hard red 
spring wheat are abundant, and are 
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100% Durum 
Flour Favored 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H.—More than 
200 macaroni manufacturers and 
attended the 52nd 
convention of the National 
Manufacturers Assn. at 
orth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, 


allied tradesmen 
annu 
Macaroni 
Wenty 
NLH 
resolution favoring 100% durum 
in macaroni products, dis- 
cussions on the current durum wheat 
m, grocery store panel sessions, 
on business and trade prospects 
and an election of officers filled the 
the three-day meeting. 


wheat use 


situath 


talk 


program for 


ellis English, president of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apol ind chairman of the millers’ 
durum committee, told the convention 


that the durum picture right now is 
very encouraging. He stated that 
durum plantings should range be- 


tween and 2% million acres, and 
that with a poor yield of only 10 bu. 
per acre, it should produce 20 to 25 


million bushels. With a 15-bu. average 
yield, he pointed out, there would be 
30 to 37% million bushels, 

Mr. English said that the carry- 
vill range between five to eight 
million bushels so adequate supplies 


ove 


will be on hand for the first time in 
everal years 
Resolution Passed 
At the close of the meeting, the 


NMMA convention passed the follow- 
olution on the use of durum 
for manufacture of macaroni prod- 


ing re 


uct 

"WHEREAS it now appears that 
durum wheat is no longer in short 
supply, and from all indications the 


forthcoming crop, in the absence of 
reoccurrence of rust epidemic, 
will be at least a normal crop 

‘And whereas it is generally con- 
ceded that durum wheat produces the 
best raw material for macaroni prod- 
uct 


eriou 


‘Now therefore, in consideration of 
the above facts, the members of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn., in convention assembled at 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, 
N.FL, on this 22nd day of June, 1956, 
do hereby resolve 

“That all members of the macaroni 
manufacturing industry be urged to 
discontinue the use of blends and to 
manufacture their macaroni products 
raw material made solely of 
durum wheat,” 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded: K. Kenneth Kirk, assistant 
deputy commissioner of the Food & 
Drug Administration; Robert A, Wat- 
ters, treasurer of the George W. Dins- 
moor Co., Lawrence, Mass., and mem- 


from 


ber of the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ tax committee; and 
Charlies Ek, Grandey, director of the 


consultation for the Fed- 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Grandey presided at the first 
meeting of the newly appointed in- 
dustry trade practice rules committee, 
Albert S. Weiss, Cleveland, was elect- 
ed committee chairman at this meet- 
ing 

At the annual meeting banquet on 
the final night of the convention, re- 
tiring association president, Peter La 
Rosa, Brooklyn, N.Y., was presented 
with a plaque from the membership 
for his service and loyalty as presi- 
dent during the past two years. 

The next NMMA convention will 
be the winter meeting which is 
scheduled for the third week in 
January at the Hotel Flamingo in 
Miami Beach, Fla 


bureau of 
eral 
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COMPLETED—Appearing at the right of the above pic- 
ture is the new grain storage addition to Commander- 
Larabee Milling Company’s Kansas City mill and bulk 
flour storage plant, completed and ready for the new crop. 
The addition brings storage capacity to approximately 3 


Na 
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million bushels at the mill, nearly doubling former Kan- 
sas City storage facilities. Operating as a major division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Commander- 
Larabee, through this addition, increases the parent com- 
pany’s total grain storage capacity to some 74,000,000 bu. 





Morrison Fills 


Executive Posts; 
Renovation Planned 


DENTON, TEXAS Creation of 
two new executive posts in the Mor 
rison Milling Co, and plans for plant 
modernization were revealed 
ing a meeting of the board of the 
company here recently. Named to a 
new vice presidential post was C. I 
McKee and the new assistant vice 
president of Morrison is Herman L 
Druce. 

Completing the executive staff of 
the Texas mill is E. W. Morrison, Sr., 
president; E. W. Morrison, Jr., execu 
tive vice president, Myrtle L. Morri- 
son, vice president; Pare’l Milchan, 
treasurer, and Milton M. Hill, assist 
ant treasurer. 

For a period of years the Morrison 
directorate has agreed to spend an 
equivalent amount of the company’s 
annual depreciation in plant moderni 


follow 


zation, Mr. Morrison Sr. declared 
The firm will begin delivering flour 
in bulk this year, he added 

Mr. McKee has been sales manager 
of Morrison since Mas 1945. He 
originally started as a stenographer 
with the Blackwell (Okla.) Mill & 


Elevator Co, After a year he became 


associated with the Red Star Milling 


Co. (now General Mills), Wichita, and 
later served the milling group in 
branches in Amarillo, Houston and 
Los Angeles 

Later Mr. McKee was sales man- 
ager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 
In 1932 he was sales manager of the 
Fant Milling Co. in Sherman, Texas, 
and also served at a later date in a 
similar capacity for Universal Mills, 


Fort Worth. 
Mr. Druce worked with General 
Mills, Inec., in the Southwest for 23 


years as a traffic expert. During that 
period he served in Wichita Falls, 
Oklahoma City and El Reno. In 1953 
he left Oklahoma City to become 
traffic manager of Morrison 

Both Mr. Milchan and Mr. Hill 
have been with Morrison since 1953 


Bob Graham Opens 


Flour Brokerage Firm 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
on July 1 entered the 


30b Graham 
lour brokerage 


business, handling spring, hard win- 
ter, clear and soft wheat flours in 
Indiana, Ohio,- Kentucky, West Vir- 


ginia and eastern Pennsylvania 

Mr. Graham formerly represented 
the Rodney Milling Co. for seven 
years and was with Bay State Milling 
Co. for the past three the 
central states area 


years in 








MORRISON OFFICERS—The new executive line-up of the Morrison Milling 
Co, as a result of a recent board of directors meeting is shown above. Left 
to right are H. L. Druce, new assistant vice president; E. W. Morrison, Sr., 
president; C. I. McKee, new vice president; Milton Hill, assistant treasurer; 


Edward W. Morrison, dJr., 


executive vice 


president, and Pare'l Milchan, 


treasurer. The Denton, Texas, milling firm announced plans for considerable 
plant modernization over the next few years and indicated bulk shipment of 


flour would be undertaken this year. 





1956 Crop Wheat 
Support Rate 
Unchanged at $2 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that on the basis of the July 1 parity 
price for wheat the national average 
support price for 1956-crop wheat 
will be $2 bu., the same as announced 
by the USDA April 23 

In the announcement of 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson stated that 


April 23, 
Ezra Taft 
in the event that 





$2 BU. SUPPORT FOR 
1957 WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a $2 bu. price support for wheat from 
the 1957 crop on a national average 
basis. This is the same level which 
is in effect at this time. Had it not 
been for set-asides and other dev:ces, 
it is presumed that the national av- 
erage price support level for wheat 
would have fallen to the minimum 
of 75% of parity for that crop for 
the 1957 year. 





8242 of the parity price for wheat as 
of the beginning of the marketing 
year (July 1, 1956) was more than 
$2 bu. the support would be 
increased 

The parity price for 
July 1, reported by 
Marketing 


8214 % of 


price 


wheat as of 
the Agricultural 
Service, is $2.42. Since 


this is not more than §$2, 


the $2 minimum national average 
support price announced earlier re- 
mains in effect, as do the minimum 


1956 terminal and county wheat price- 
support rates announced by the 
USDA on May 31 


BREAD I®@ THE STAFF OF Lire 


Western Grain & Feed 


Convention Dates Set 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The annu- 
al convention of the Western Grain 
& Feed Assn. will be held Nov. 19- 
20 at the Fort Des Moines Hotel 
here. 

Mark G 


secretary 


Thornburg is executive 
of the association. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S 


the period June 20 to 


confirmed tiles of 2.224.000 bu 
in terms of wheat equivalent) under 
igainst the 1955-56 year quotas 
The ri 
equl ent) 


ived in the week's sales 


year on June 27, 1955, total 


25, 1956. sales of wheat a 


International Wheat 
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IWA Sale Total 2,224,000 Bu. 


Department of Agriculture reports that dur- 
June 26 inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour 


the International Wheat Agreement 


for the week included 57,940 ewt. of flour (135,000 bu. in wheat 
ind 2,089,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries principally 
were Israel and Korea. 

ve sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
128,508,000 bu 

22 the USDA announced that effective at 3:31 p.m., e.d.t., June 
id wheat flour could be made for exportation under 
Agreement. 





Early Harvest May Exert Steadying 
Influence on Wheat Prices in July 


MANHATTAN, 
price for wheat, 


KANSAS~— Steady 

corn ind grain 
ind slightly lower prices for 
oats are in prospect for July, accord- 
ing to Kansas State College's depart- 
ment of agricultural economics 


sorgnum 


The college’s report notes that 
sure of new crop wheat 
results in price declines 

Harvest in the hard 


it area this vear, however, 


normally pre 
movement 

during July 
winter whe 


was earlier than usual 

A ubstantial downward adjust- 
ment in prices in recent weeks has 
pushed prices generally below loan 
rate ind producer ire not selling 
iggressively Reports indicate that 
hard winter wheat is higher than 
average in protein. While loan differ- 
entials on protein are relatively small, 
this does provide some additional in- 
centive to place wheat under the 
upport program. In addition, gener- 
illy low isture content in new 
wheat encourages farm storage, 
tates the report 

Somewhat offsetting the expected 
resistance to price deciine in hard 
winter wheat is the prospect for a 
pring vheat crop of 252 million 
bushel This would b larger 
than last year 

An important factor in the current 
ituation the action of flour buy- 
ers Flour purchase commitments 
have been light. Increased ictivity Is 


to be expected sometime during the 
harvest movement. From a longer 
iewpoint it appears that exports for 
the 1956-57 season may exceed those 
of last year. Heavy winter damage 
curred the Europ crop and 
conditior for the new crop in the 
uuthern He phere have not been 
encoul tates the re port 
id prices for cor! ind grain 
1u 1 slightly lower prices for 
mats are in prospect for July. Man- 
ement of vernment-owned stocks 
f feed gr will dominate the price 
picture with crop prospects becoming 
more important toward the end of 
the n th, the report predict 
Combined stocks of corn, oats, and 
barl April 1 totaled #0 million 
tons iccording to government re- 
ports. This was the largest on record 
ind 1 i necrease of 9 million tons 
er Apr 1, 1955. Ordinarily, stocks 
f thi ze would exert heavy down- 
vard p ure on prices at this sea- 
n of the year, it is stated 
Although stocks of feed rains on 
April 1 were of record size, nearly 
one-half were under price support 
Until pric idvance, these stocks 
under price support are not likely to 
be an important factor in the mar- 
ket. Supplies of the three feed grains 
t unde price support were 5% 
le thar n the corresponding date 
1 year earlier and $§ below the 
: rant 
LUISE f the le than usual 





“free” market supply of feed grains, 
prices have advanced in recent 
months. Further price changes 
through July will be closely related 
to the policy in handling supplies 
owned by the government. 
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Purity’s Office in 


Toronto Relocated 


TORONTO — The head office of 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., in Toronto 
was moved on July 2 to 44 Eglinton 
Ave. West, Toronto 12, Ont. The new 
telephone number is HU 1-4231. 

The firm's Ontario sales 
and warehouse for flour 
grocery products will be located at 
12 Monarch Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 
The telephone number there is RO 
6-3411. 

Purity’s Pioneer feeds division will 
continue to operate the mill and order 


division 
and other 


office located at 293 MacPherson 
Ave., Toronto 7, Ont 
BREAD i8 THE GYAFF rw wee 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 
SAN FRANCISCO 
United Bakeries, San Francisco, has 
increased the quarterly dividend from 
15¢ to 50¢ a share of common stock, 
putting it on a $2 a year basis. Di- 
rectors declared the quarterly 
dividend of 45¢ a share on preferred 
stock, Both dividends were made pay- 
able July 14 to stockholders of record 
June 30 


Langendorf 
also 
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Rapid Sign-Up 
For Soil Bank 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON ~-Farmers in wide- 


ly seattered parts of the U.S. have 
already signed agreements for par- 
ticipation in the soil bank, the U.S 


Department of Agriculture reported 
this week 

Final 
have 


instructions and regulations 
been in the hands of the state 
and county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee system 
for several days, and they have been 
able to make the necessary local 
adaptations to start the actual sign- 


ing-up, USDA said 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, said he was “greatly 
pleased” that the department has 
been able to put the program into 


operation so promptly. Millions of 
cop es of application forms and oth- 
er papers had to be printed and for- 
warded after the program was au- 
thorized late in the planting season. 

“It took the finest kind of co- 
operation by everyone concerned to 
get the program rolling with so lit- 
tle delay,”’ Mr. Benson said 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON~—-Pubiic Law 540, 
more commonly known as the Soil 
Bank Act, contains a provision which 
sets the stage for a reopening of the 
yet unsolved and 


still highly con- 
troversial farm program which will 
get the attention of the next Con- 
gress when it assembles here next 


January 

That provision is contained in Sec 
602 of the act, which directs the 
secretary of agriculture to “make a 
thorough study of possible methods 
of improving the parity formula and 
report thereon, with specific recom- 
mendations, including drafts of nec- 
essary legislation to carry out such 
recommendations, to Congress not 
later than January 31, 1957.” 

First, it must be considered 
the Soil Bank Act is no 
the farm problem. It 
signed only to reduce surpluses of 
some of the basic commodities. Its 
chief virtue is that it effects 
compliance between all crops, there 
by potentially preventing the buildup 
of surpluses of the secondary grain 
crops 

The Soil Bank Act wili not be an ef 
fective production-reducing device for 
the big surplus crops of wheat and 
cotton this year. In fact, its applica 
tion to the 1956 corn crop is also 
negative. It may, in fact, sustain 
large corn acreage and only cut back 
production of such crops as oats and 
soybeans 

For 1956 the soil bank 
seen as other than an instrument 
whereby farmers in the Corn Belt 
will obtain federal government checks 
at the rate of 90¢ a bushel for corn 

even though the soil bank contri- 
bution for this crop year is measured 
in terms of oat or soybean acreage 
reductions 


that 
answer to 


is a device de- 


CTOSS 


cannot be 


Looking Ahead 
In the year of 1957 through 1959, 
under the acreage reserve phase of 
the act, the soil bank certificate con 
tinues the insidious influence of the 
parity concept, since this concept is 


the basic element in computing the 
value of the certificates 
Parity, equality—-call it what you 


willis a most intriguing slogan, It 
is difficult to attack, Politically no 
one cares to be on record as oppos- 
ing equality of income for the farm- 
er. Echoing down through the years 
congressional advocates can be heard 
intoning its virtue, saying that parity 
for the farmer is little more than 
the same treatment given urban labor 
under minimum wage laws 

But the present parity concept, tied 
as it is to the 1909-14 base period, 
fails to take into consideration pro- 
duction adjustments for the basic 
commodities which have occurred in 
the intervening time. One of great 
maladjustments in the parity concept 
has been the failure to adjust the 
parity price for such major crops as 
wheat and cotton, where moderniza- 
tion of planting, cultivation and har- 
vesting has distorted the parity price 
for those crops from the base period 
years of 1909-14 

In the period between that base 
to the present day there has been a 
decided shift in the pattern of con 
sumption and demand for these crops 

Blocks Changes 

The rigid retention of the old parity 
concept has failed utterly to 
encourage necessary changes in the 
farming pattern of the nation which 


base 





By John Cipperly 





would dispose the wheat and cotton 
farmers to shift into other 
their land and their capital invest- 
ment. It has frozen the pattern of 
U.S. agriculture during a period when 
any other segment of the economy 
would be making giant strides to re- 
adjust to changing conditions 

Consider for a minute the disap- 
pearance of the buggy whip manu- 
facfurer who faced economic extinc- 
tion with the advent of the auto- 
mobile. Had he not been able to or 
enterprising enough to realign his 
factory to make some other product 
or adjust his production techniques 
to the manufacture of products for 
the automobile industry he faced 
economic death, Had the federal gov- 
ernment assumed the responsibility 
of price supporting his production 
notwithstanding its shrinking demand 
and stockpiled buggy whips it would 
have been the laughing stock of the 
nation and the world 

Not so, however, with the farmer 
Numerically the farmer is a big vot- 
ing potential, assembled in compact 
areas where his vote assumes great 
importance 

However this rather harsh criti- 
cism of the operations of the price 
support program cannot be construed 
as a recommendation that the farm- 
er or even some latter day buggy 
whip manufacturer must be thrown 
before the tempestuous winds of the 
market place where economic storms 
will write his obituary. To the con- 
trary, it is generally admitted that 
the social concepts which now pre- 
vail in all but the most reactionary 
circles will not tolerate such econ- 
omic attrition 

It would be bad business to do so, 
With mass production of automobiles, 
refrigerators, TV sets and electronic 
devices the nation cannot afford the 
loss of buying power in any major 
segment of its population since that 
population mass represents the cus- 
tomers of the factories 


Philosophy Rejected 


Leading economists in Washington 
appraise the temper of the nation as 


uses for 


one which rejects dog-cat-dog eco 
nomic philosophies. Few nations can 
afford the loss of capital and the 


harsh social adjustments which those 
philosophies involve 
At the same time, few nations can 


(Continued on page 46) 





$17,853 SOIL BANK 
PAYMENT 


PORTLAND—A Umatilla County, 
Oregon, wheat raiser is believed to 
be the first Oregon farmer to make 
use of the government's soll bank 
program and will get some $17,458.48 
for plowing under 402 acres of wheat, 
Arnold N. Bodtker, state Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee executive officer, sald payment 
was at the rate of $1.19 bu. on a 
15,121 bu. appraised yield, This is 
considerably less than the producer 
would have received if he had har- 
vested the crop. Mr. Bodther ex- 
plains the rancher decided to destroy 
the wheat and place the land tn 
“acreage reserve” because rye was 
intermingled with the wheat which 
was not of milling quality. He be- 
Heved plowing it under would clean 
up the land for next year, 
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KANSAS CITY--With the peak of 
the Kansas wheat harvest passed, 
many millers and grain men are now 
of the opinion that the crop exceeded 
the government's June estimate of 
140 million bushels, Reports of yields 
ibove expectations were quite com- 
mon during the harvest and volume 
of wheat movement has been such 
as to sustain the impression that the 
crop is underestimated, Current fore- 
casts are in the range of 160 to 170 
million for the state, 

Where storage interests some 
weeks ago felt that available space 
might not be fully absorbed by the 


new wheat crop, it is now evident 
that all the room will be needed in 
the Kansas area. The Commodity 


Credit Corp. has been moving govern- 
ment-owned stocks to Oklahoma and 
Texas where the new crop was small- 
er than the storage available, but cur- 
rently interior Kansas facilities are 
taxed to the limit. 

Harvesting is in full swing in ex- 
northwestern Kansas and in 
southern Nebraska. Reports on yields 
from these areas still are skimpy 
with early indications of spotted con- 
ditions. Elsewhere in Kansas cutting 
is virtually completed, 

Receipts of wheat at Kansas City 
hit a peak this week but in southern 
Kansas arrivals at terminals were 
falling off. The following table shows 
receipts at several terminals July 2 
and a week ago: 


treme 


July 2 June 25 


Kansas City ........ 8,001 2,812 
Wichita ... 562 1,046 
Hutchinson 339 725 
Salina 476 760 
Fort Worth ........ 106 188 
Enid is ic hae we ee 226 
At Omaha wheat receipts were in- 
creasing as harvesting progressed 


ind 363 cars were received July 2. 
A high percentage of the hard win- 
ter wheat harvest is going into stor- 
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Kansas Wheat Crop Expected 
To Exceed Latest Forecasts 


age and farmers are selling less grain 
than a year ago. Not more than 30% 
of current movement is being sold, 
judging by the relationship of cash 
sales to receipts at Kansas City, while 
reports from the country put the fig 
ure even lower than this. Lower 
prices this week put market prices 
well below loan levels so there is no 
inducement to 


sell if any storage 
space can be found 
Protein High 
The 1956 Kansas crop is turning 


out to be the highest in protein con 
tent and test weight in the past nine 
years for which records are avail- 
able. Samples from 2,990 cars from 
73 Kansas counties, as tested by 
Kansas and Missouri grain inspection 
departments, show average protein 
content of 14% compared with 12.6% 
last year and 12.3% the 1948-55 aver- 
age. Test weight also is higher at 
61.8 lb. per bushel compared with 61 
last year and 59.8 the 1948-55 aver 
age. 

In south central Kansas protein is 
14.7% compared with the 12.5 aver- 
age. In the central counties the fig- 
ure is 14.1 vs. 12.4 and in the north 
central area 14.3 vs. 12.1. In south 
western counties the protein average 
is 14.5 as compared with the average 
of 13.1 for the eight preceding years 
and in west central counties 14.3 vs 
13.5. No reports have been made yet 
on the northwestern area. The east 


ern counties show a lower protein 
level of around 12.8%, but even that 
is higher than the average of 11.3% 
of recent years 
Decline in Later Maturities 
More extensive information this 


week indicates that the exceptionally 
fine average quality of new 
Kansas wheat in south central 
southeastern regions is not 

matched in later maturing 
where evidence of weather 


crop 
and 
fully 
sections, 
damage 





Robert H. Cromwell 








Exner 


Charles 


MANAGEMENT CHANGES—The Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San Francisco, 
a West Coast division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., has made four man- 
agement changes, according to an announcement by W. M. Steinke, executive 
vice president. Charles Exner, bakery service representative for the San 
Francisco firm since 1950, has been named general manager. He is a grad- 


uate of the Fendrych School of Baking in New York, and formerly 


was 


manager of bakery sales for Vacu-Dry Co., Oakland, Cal. Robert H. Crom- 
well, a Russell-Miller sales representative in Birmingham, Ala., for eight 
years, was transferred to Coast-Dakota as sales manager. George H. Hengst, 
formerly office and credit manager of Coast-Dakota, is new assistant general 
manager. Wayne B,. Knifsend was promoted from the accounting department 


to office manager. 





is showing up in many places. West- 
ern, central and north central Kansas 
show a very spotted condition. There 
are good baking wheats in these 
areas, but there is great variation in 
the samples tested and the average 
is much less favorable than in the 
south. While a majority of wheats in 
the favored areas will make good 
bakery flours this year the percent- 
ages drop to 25 to 30% farther north, 
according to present laboratory re- 
ports 

In all sections, Kansas protein 
levels continue unusually high and it 
is obvious that hard winter wheat 
flours based on the average of the 
current crop will run higher than in 


any recent year. Some observers 
think the average probably will be 
1% higher than a year ago. Bakers 
also may have to raise their ash 


specifications. The baking problem 
apparently will be one of holding vol- 
ume down and keeping from 
getting too coarse. 


grain 


Reports on early Nebraska samples 
indicate that the trends toward high- 
er protein and higher 
into that area also, but 


ash continue 


the 


state as 


a whole has not been adequately 
sampled yet 
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USDA to Buy More 
Bins for CCC Grain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture on June 29 asked 
for bids to supply the Commodity 
Credit Corp. up to 15 million bushels 
of grain storage capacity in metal 
circular bin-type structures. The bins 
will be used for storing 
corn taken-over under 


1955-crop 
price-support 


operations in Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan and South Dakota 

Bids are to be received by USDA 
not later than 5 p.m. July 10. Bin 
specifications and terms and condi- 


tions for the bid invitation announced 
today are similar to those for an 
earlier purchase this year of approxi- 
mately 100 million bushels of 
age capacity 

The bins will be bought on an 
erected basis and will have a capac- 
ity of 3,250 bu. They must be finished 
for final acceptance by USDA 
later than Sept. 30 

The USDA is continuing to buy 
only circular-type standard-size bins 
in order to give greater flexibility in 
moving and disposing of CCC’s emer- 
gency facilities, the announcement 
states. The circular bins can be 
moved while erected, or they can be 
taken down for removal to new sites 
in the event storage shortages show 
up later in other areas, USDA points 
out 


stor- 


not 


The large quantities of grains, par 


ticularly corn, either under price 
support loan or in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory prompt the 


need for additional bin-type storage 
this summer, USDA explained 


The CCC has approximately 984 
million bushels of capacity in bin- 
type storage. In addition, 77 million 
bushels of wheat are stored in 336 


ships of the U.S. Maritime Adminis- 


tration Reserve Fleet at East and 
West Coast anchorages 
BREAD (6 THE STAFF ’ re 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

MINNEAPOLIS — The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ per share 
on common stock payable Aug. 1, to 
stockholders of record July 10. This 
is the 112th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on the firm's common stock 
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Shareholders Vote 
Liquidation of 
St. Lawrence Mills 


MONTREAL—At a 
ing of 
Flour 
treal 


special meet- 
shareholders of St. Lawrence 
Mills Co., Ltd., held in Mon 
by-laws facilitating the liquida- 
tion and sale of St 
to Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., were 
approved unanimously. Sales of assets 
to Robin Hood were scheduled to take 


Lawrence isset 


place June 30, at a price of the book 

value of the assets on that date 
Thus an amicable settlement has 

been reached in a long battle over a 


proposal to liquidate the Internation 


al Milling Co.-controlled St. Law 
rence, and sell its assets to Robin 
Hood, the Canadian subsidiary of In 


ternational Milling 
Settlement was re 
ternational bought the largest 
group of holders of St. Lawrence $100 
par cumulative, non-callable preferred 


iched after In 
out 


shares at $107 a share. A similar of 
fer valid until July 31, has been 
made to the remaining preferred 
shareholders. The premium for pur 


chase of the stock, $7, 
year’s dividends 
Proceeds from the sale of the as- 
sets of St. Lawrence will be deposit 
ed with the National Trust Co 


represents 
one 


trus 


tee for the shareholders, to be dis 
tributed to shareholders in accord- 
ance with their respective rights. Pre 


ferred shareholders 
value for 
unpaid dividends thereon, accrued to 
the date of deposit. Any preferred 
shareholders, however, may sell their 
preferred shares to International Mill 


will 
their respective shares and 


receive pal 


ing Co. at any time up to July 31 for 
$107 a share, and thereby realize 
more than from the distribution in 


liquidation proceedings 
The proposal to liquidate St 
rence was originally 


Law 
slated to go be 
fore shareholders one year ago. How 
an injunction brought on behalf 
of the preferred shareholders by some 
of the partners of L. G 
Co., stayed 


eve! 


3Seaubien & 
the matter. On 
March 12 the injunction was set aside 


action on 


by the Quebec Court of Queen's 
3ench. The preferred holders claimed 
the company was trying to accom 
plish indirectly through the liquida- 
tion what it could not do directly 

redeem the noncallable pre 
ferred shares at par. They main 
tained: that St. Lawrence was solvent 
and operating at a profit and thus 


there was no reason why the company 
should be liquidated 

When the 
year, P. M. Petersen 
St. Lawrence and a 
International Milling 
rence earnings 
and the best way of effecting econo 
mies would be to bring St. Lawrence 
and Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
under one management 


plan was proposed last 
president of 
vice president of 
stated St. Law- 


were unsatisfactory 
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CSS Southwest hoes 
Director Appointed 


WASHINGTON-—-Forest W. Beall 
of Nash, Okla., has been appointed 
Southwest area director of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture’s Com 
modity Stabilization Service Mr 


Beall succeeds James R. Lyons of 
Amarillo Texas who has been 
Southwest area director since April 


1954. Mr. Lyons recently resigned be 
cause of ill health 
Mr. Beall has 
the Oklahoma State 


been a member of 


Agricultural Sta 


bilization and Conservation Commit 
tee since September 1953, and its 
chairman since February, 1954 
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ATTRACTIVE 
Reynolds holds a stop watch on Rob- 


DISPLAY — Pat Mc- 


ert Green, executive director of the 
National Macaroni Institute, as he 
builds a display of some of the prin- 
cipal ingredients to be featured in a 
big new macaroni promotion aimed 
at weight and calorie conscious Amer- 
icans. The national sales drive will be 
kicked off during the National Maca- 


roni Week, Oct. 18-27. Incidentally, 
Mr. Green whipped the display to- 
gether in 3'4 minutes at the 52nd 


annual convention of the macaroni 
manufacturers in Portsmouth, N.H. 


Macaroni Dinner 
Promotion to Stress 
“Low Calorie” Aspect 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H A unique 
if merchandising macaroni 
announced here at the 
2nd the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 

A complete national publicity 
chandisin ind advertising 
designed to stimulate greater volume 
ind profits for the grocer ind sched- 
uled during National Macaroni Week, 


concept 
products wa 
innual convention of 
mer- 
program 


Oct. 18-27, will feature a low calorie 
nacaroni dinner 

The announcement by Robert M 
Green, executive director of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute, contradicts 
the idea that macaroni products are 
fattening 

With an estimated 40 million Amer- 
icans dieting every year, this new low 


calorie macaroni dinner promotion is 
expected to open to the retailer a 


large market of macaroni-hungry con- 


umers who count calorie 
The low calorie dinner, developed 
by the institute, totals approximately 


50 calories per serving which is well 


helow the calorie count of the aver- 

e dinner. One menu features spag- 
hetti with rich meat sauce, tossed 

ilad with vinegar and oil dressing, 
canned cling peach halve and black 
coffee or t Elbow macaroni or egg 
noodles may be substituted for the 


paghetti 


The low calorie macaroni dinner 
promotion has been devised to show 
the consumer that an appetizing, sat- 
sfying and nourishing meal can be 
prepared with macaroni products 
without skyrocketing the calorie con- 
tent, Mr. Green explained 

A coast-to-coast publicity program 
in all consumer media will appeal to 
the housewife. Articles, recipes and 
photos will carry the low calorie 
message to the consumer through the 
women’s pages of daily newspapers, 
national magazines, syndicated food 
columns and radio and television 
homemaki how 

The national publicity program will 
be upported by regional and local ad- 
ertising and promotion on radio, 
televisior billboards and in news- 
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423 Attend Pacific Pacific Millers Recognize 
Wider Scope by Name Change 


Northwest Grain 


Convention 


SPOKANE, WASH.—A total of 423 
grain men and representatives of al- 
lied interests registered for the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn 
convention June 15. 

Highlights of the convention includ- 
ed discussions by Robert Reichert, di- 
rector of plant industry, Idaho De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Sverre 
N. Omdahl, director, Washington De- 
partment of Agriculture, on revisions 
in the warehouse laws in the two 
states. 

Earl C. Corey, director of the Port- 
land Commodity Credit Corp. office; 
Lloyd N. Case, director of the grain 
branch, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, and Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., also addressed the group. 

Leonard Herres, Pomeroy (Wash.) 
Warehouse and Storage Co., was 
elected president of the organization, 
and W. T. Balsiger, Moro (Ore.) 
Grain Growers Assn., was named 
vice president. R. H. Stephens, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Spokane, was 
reelected treasurer. 

Merrill Sather was elected secre- 
tary of the association, succeeding 
Pete Stallcop who resigned last month 
to accept a position as secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn., Minneapolis. Mr. Stallcop 
served the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. for the past 10 years. 
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GMI Announces Two 


Executive Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS Two executives 
of General Mills, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed to positions of added respon- 
sibility, Charles H. Bell, president, 
announces 

H. M. Joslin becomes 
tive assistant to A. D 
istrator of mechanical and chemical 
activities, and T. M. Crosby succeeds 
Mr. Joslin as assistant general man- 
ager of the company’s special com- 
modities division 

Mr. Joslin came to GMI in 1944 as 
director of the patent section, legal 
department; his previous experience 
includes the practice of patent law, 
service as a chemist for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and work 





administra- 
Hyde, admin- 


with Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco. In December, 1952, he 
was named assistant general man- 


ager of the special commodities divi- 
sion, the position he has held until 
this appointment 

Mr. Crosby joined GMI as a 
trainee in 1939, gaining experience 
through service in various grain and 
milling positions. In 1952 he was 
named director of production services 
and in 1953 was appointed millfeed 
executive, with responsibility for by- 
products of all mills. Since April, 
1954, he has served as head of the 
company’s Purity Oats operations 

~———"SREAD 1S THE STAPF OF Litt— 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

ST. JOHN, KANSAS~—-The 250,000- 
bushel Hahn Grain Company elevator 
here has been completed. Elmer 
Hahn, head of the firm, said the old 
elevator will remain in use, as will 
the warehouse. It is a 10-tank con- 
crete structure. Mr Hahn purchased 
a half interest in the firm from Mid- 
west Grain, Hutchinson, Kansas, in 
1933 and became sole owner in 1950 
He has been in the grain business 
for over 30 years 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

SEATTLE—Tom Kerr, Helix Mill- 
ing Co., Helix, Ore, was elected 
president of the Pacific millers at the 
annual meeting of the group held in 
Seattle June 29. A representative at 
tendance covered mills in Washington 
Oregon, Montana and California 

In recognition of the expanded 
scope of the association, John Locke, 
president and general manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
proposed that the name of the as- 
sociation be changed to the Pacific 
Millers Assn., deleting the prefix 
“north.” This suggestion was carried 
unanimously, 

Dugald MacGregor, Centennial 
Mills, Inc., reviewed the work of the 
association during his two years’ 
tenure as president. Me described the 
work that had been done and called 
upon the millers to cooperate in the 
furtherance of their mutual interests 

Keynote of the meeting was wheat 
quality and a number of crop im 
provement officials addressed the 
millers on their respective spheres of 
interest. Merrill Sather, former sec- 
retary of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., who retired to 
become secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., in 
troduced his successor with the im 
provement body, Howard Mann. Mr 
Sather gave a report on the work of 


the group 

The meeting then gave considera 
tion to the Montana position, the 
report of the work done by the Mon 
tana Crop Improvement Assn., being 
presented by Charles McClave, presi- 
dent, Montana Flour Mills Co. Other 


speakers on the wheat quality situa 
tion were Marion Weatherford, com- 
mittee chairman of the National 
Wheat Industry Council of the Na 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, 
and Don Moos, president of the Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers 


Exports 
Howard W. Taylor, Fisher Flouring 
Mills, dealt with the importance of 
export business in the northwest and 
said that 20% of the production went 
into the export fleld. He referred to 
the competition experienced from the 
Canadian and Australian millers, with 
the latter moving into the Philippines 
market an important competitive fac 
tor. Mr. Taylor also referred to the 
encroachment of the new Hong Kong 
mill into the market using American 
Canadian and Australian wheat, Com 
ing in for strong criticism was the 
reported action of the International 
Cooperation Administration in pur- 
chasing 2,000 tons of flour from Hong 
Kong for aid shipment to Vietnam 
(See accompanying story.) 
Moth-ball Mleet Release 
The millers were told that a meet 
ing had been held in Washington re 
cently to discuss the release of part 
of the “moth-ball” fleet the 
present difficult freight situation 
Only shipowning interests were rep- 
resented at the meeting, it was as 
serted, and they advised against re 
lease of the ships. Traders needing 
bottoms for the movement of grain 
flour and other commodities were 
not represented and were not con 
sulted. It was pointed out that it 
was in the shipowners’ interest to re 
strict the number 
and it was felt that 
should be reconsidered 


to ease 


the matter 
immediately 


of ships available 





Hill Clark, deputizing for Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, covered several 
aspects of federation business. Mr 
Clark, who is MNF treasurer, read a 
paper prepared by Mr. Fakler on the 
progress of export business. (This pa 
per will appear in a subsequent issue 
of The Northwestern Miller.) There- 
after, he reported on grain standards 
and on developments in the 
field 

The business program concluded 
with the presentation of a paper on 
the world’s new flour mills by George 
E. Swarbreck, managing editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 

Appointed vice president of the as- 
sociation was Ralph Ball, General 
Mills, Ine., San Francisco. Elected 
trustees were Kenneth Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co,, Phillip Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; J. Lawson Cook, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co.; Clifford 
Capps, California Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, and Henry Schmitt, 'Termin- 
al Flour Mills Co., Portland. Con- 
tinuing as secretary-treasurer is Wil 
liam Theda 

Present at the meeting was O. D 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Was 
flour 
west 


wages 


, who 
referred to as the dean of the 
milling industry in the north 


The meeting concluded with a social 
session 


U.S. Buys Aid Flour 
For Vietnam from 


Hong Kong Mill 


SEATTLE. The International Co- 
operation Administration is reported 
to have purchased 2,009 tons of flour 
from the Hong Kong mill for ship- 
ment to Vietnam as U.S. aid. Trade 
sources in the Orient confirm that 
the deal has been made 

Australian or Canadian wheat, it 
is understood, will be used to mill 
the flour. Because ICA regulations 
for the purchase of aid flour state 
that the wheat used shall have been 
grown in the continental U.S., west 
coast millers have made strong pro- 
tests to Washington 

These protests hinge on the fact 
that the intention of the U.S. gov 
ernment’s surplus disposal programs 


is to find markets for American 
wheat. Not the least important fac 
tor, however, is the giving of busi- 
ness to a mill which is proving to 


be a strong competitor for west coast 
mills in oriental markets, Not only 
has the Hong Kong market itself 
been affected, but the new mill has 
moved strongly into other markets 
It is felt that the ICA authorities 
are at fault in encouraging such com- 
petition 

Washington sources point out that 
the U.S. government has authorized 
off-shore purchases of wheat in the 
past under foreign aid programs, 
particularly notable being the sale of 
Canadian wheat to the U.K. using 
US. aid funds. One source comments 
that the administration may claim 
that the difficulties of the freight 
situation from the west coast may 
have motivated the authorities to 
make the purchase in Hong Kong. On 
the other hand, traders consider that 
freight could have been obtained if 
the U.S. government thought that the 
situation was urgent enough to merit 
immediate action 
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A slight pickup in flour business 
was noted last week, but the big 
bookings of hard winters did not get 
started until July 2 (see story on 
page 9) so sales were still limited to 
small fill-in quantities during the 
period ended June 29. Prices moved 
down in the Southwest, making the 
vaiues more in line with bakers’ ideas, 
but buyers still held off in that mar- 
ket before the week-end, Soft wheat 
flour prices were also down during 
the week and spring prices went up, 
but neither trend induced buyers to 
more than hand-to-mouth buying. 

Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 40% of five-day capacity on 
the basis of some buying by south- 
western blenders, it was said. This 
activity was sharply above the 21% 
sales average of the week before, 
but well under the 121% of a year 
AO 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states reported improved sales 
last week--up to 55% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 40% the 
week before. Although the business 
was limited to buying for immediate 
needs or p.d.s. shipments, it was felt 
by the trade that a large volume of 
new crop bookings was imminent. 

Spring wheat mills had slightly im- 
proved business over last week, 
though the sales were not in any 
way spectacular, Sales last week 
averaged 53% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 38% a week earlier 
and 112% a year earlier. 

Very little export business was re- 
ported in the U.S, and Canada. 

Rye flour sales continued draggy as 
the price remained firm. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 90% of five-day capa- 
city, down from the 93% of a week 
earlier, but up from the 85% of a 
year ago. Improvement was noted at 
Buffalo and for the mills on the North 
Pacific Coast. The biggest drop off 
from the week before was noted for 
mills in the central and southeastern 
states from 88% to 76%. (See ta- 
bles on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour picked up slightly last week, but 
the activity was still confined to small 
lots for nearby needs and p.d.s. buy- 
ing. Sales averaged 53% of five-day 
milling capacity for the spring wheat 
mills, compared with 38% a week 
earlier and 112% a year ago. 

Prices on bakery patent grades of 
flour were up 4@5¢ from a week ago, 
but this upturn did not pull any buy- 
ers into the market as the wait-and- 
see attitude continued to dominate. 
Clears were steady with the interest 
having picked up slightly. 

Spring family flour prices moved in 
different directions, The nationally- 
advertised brands went down another 
dime to $7 ewt,, 30¢ below last year's 
low and within 5¢ of the low of the 
past three years. On the other hand, 
the price on private label family 
brands went up 10¢ during the week 
to $6.35 ewt. Sales of both types were 
the same, however—-very slow, ac- 
cording to mill sales offices, An im- 
provement in business was looked for 
with an upturn in price, 

Opinions differed on when big book- 
ings of springs would break out. Some 
said they thought sales would come 
along with the hard winter push, 
while others said that they didn't 
look for any large volume until later 
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Flour Sales Continued 
Draggy Until July 2 


when the spring wheat is harvested, 
feeling that their buyers are, for the 
most part, booked through July 

Shipping directions were fair, with 
one mill reporting excellent directions 
because of a year-end cleanup. Ship- 
ments from spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 93% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 97% a week earlier and 
96% a year earlier. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 86° of five-day 
capacity, compared with 87% the 


week before. Interior Northwest mills 
were also down—from 103% of capa- 
city to 100%. For the Northwest as a 
whole, production averaged 95% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
98% the week before and 81% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 29, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.02@6.12, 
short patent $6.12@6.22, high gluten 
$6.4206.57, first clear %$5.42@5.92, 
whole wheat $5.82@6.02, family $6.35 
M7, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A mild upturn in in- 
terest by southeastern blenders pro- 
vided some flour business for several] 
mills in the Southwest late last week 
This was the only apparent demand 
in a period when most buyers were 
watching the effect of the expanding 
winter wheat harvest on costs. Gen- 
erally, the trend was lower in flour 
prices but the basis still was not con- 
ducive to sales at the week’s end 

The blender business provided a 
boost in the sales average to 40% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
21% in the previous week and 131% 
a year ago. Scarcely any of the week's 
volume was for export and the gov- 
ernment did not make any purchases. 

The expanding wheat movement 
and resulting depression in wheat 
costs brought the flour price closer to 
a negotiable basis for buyers by the 
end of the week. Values of bakery 
flour were about 5@7¢ sack lower 
than a week ago, yet buyers con- 
tinued to hold off for a better possi- 
ble basis. 

With the peak of the harvest move- 
ment expected at Kansas City July 2, 
it is possible that round lot purchases 
might be attempted by bakers this 
week, The volume of business received 
in the past week was extremely light, 


amounting to only a few scattered 
cars on a p.d.s. basis. At that, most 
of them were 400-500 sack cars, in- 
dicating buyers were taking only bare 
requirements 

Family flour prices also were re- 
duced during the week but the trade 
was not aroused by the trend. Clears 
traded in a little better volume last 
week. Most of the business was in 
domestic markets since export trade 
is at a standstill due to the unfavor- 


able basis at which the current sub- 
sidies are figured 
Quotations, June 29, carlots, Kan- 


sas City, 100-lb. cottons 
ter bakery short patent 
standard 95% patent 
straight $5.35@5.40; established 
brands of family flour $6.3006.85, 
first clears $4.45@4.75, second clears 
$4.30044.35, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.95 @ 4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
almost entirely to family flour, aver- 
aged 72% of capacity, compared with 
38% the preceding week and 135% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 29: Family flour $6.35 
baker's short patent $5.42, first clears 
$4 62, second clears $4.30. Prices were 
unchanged on family flour and 6¢ 
lower on bakery flour, compared with 
the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers continued 
to keep their ideas trimmed well be- 
low mill quotations last week, as har- 
vest in most of Kansas ebbed. New 
business was slow. Bakers generally 
are cushioned as to July 
unwilling to face the steady flour 
market at harvest time. A little wide- 
ly scattered early shipment business 
developed, but for the most part buy- 
ers marked time. Slight weakening in 
cash wheat here was offset by plung- 
ing feed prices, and flour quotations 
held steady. Directions permitted 90% 
operations. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, June 
29: Hard winter wheat family short 
patent in cottons, enriched $5.90@6; 
bakers’ short patent in papers $5.40@ 
5.45; standard $5.30@5.35 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet 
last week with prices about 4¢ sack 
lower than at the same time a week 
earlier. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory. 


Hard win- 
$5.50 75.55, 
$5.40 @5.45, 


needs and 


Texas: There was a slight improve- 
ment in demand for family flour last 
week but very little interest was 
shown in bakery flour although old 
contracts are nearly exhausted and it 
is thought that additional 


(Continued on page 42) 


lx kings 





Semolina Sales Continue at Slow Pace 


Semolina sales and directions con- 
tinued at their slow pace last week, 
and there was little hope for any up- 
turn in business this week, according 
to durum mill sales departments 
Many spaghetti and macaroni prod- 
ucts manufacturers have shut down 
their plants for vacations, cutting off 
shipment as well as sales possibfilties. 
What buying there was, was strictly 
of the hand-to-mouth variety. 

The durum and hard wheat prices 
were unchanged during the week. 
Durum wheat testing 60 Ib. at Minne- 
apolis was quoted June 29 at $2.60 bu. 
The semolina price on that date was 
also the same as the week before, 
$6.60 cwt., bulk Minneapolis, and the 
50% hard wheat-50% durum blend 
was steady at $6.40. 

Prospects for this year’s durum 
crop continued to look reasonably 
bright, it was said, although rains are 
needed in some production areas. 

Production by durum mills aver- 


aged 76% of five-day capacity last 
week, up slightly from the 73% of a 
week earlier and well above the 66% 
of a year ago. 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis June 29, were as follows: 

*60 to 64 Ib os $2.60@2.6 
60 Ib. or better 2.656 @2.60 
59 Ib 52@% 

58 ib 


pee 50@2 
7 Ib 47@ 2.6 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mille repre 
approximately 100% of the total U.s 


enting 
durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Whkly ‘ 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

June 25-29 168,500 128,171 76 

Previous week 168,500 °122,44 73 

Year ago 168,500 111,769 ae 


‘or p year 
production 
1956 150.501 


1956 BO7,1:¢ 


July 1 
July 1 


1955-June 29 
1964-July 1 


*Revised 
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Light Millfeed 
Demand Causes 
Price Weakness 


Millfeed demand 
week and prices slipped lower in 
most markets. Biggest losses for the 
week were suffered by shorts,in the 
Southwest. At Kansas City, shorts 
were off $5@7 ton, and at St. Louis 
that millfeed was down $4.50. Chi- 
cago millfeed prices were all about 
$1 weaker than a week earlier 
Minneapolis values slipped 
$1.50 on bran and standard midds. 
At both Chicago and Minneapolis 
red dog showed steadiness. 


was light last 


and 
50¢ a 


Reports of the level of feed de- 
mand varied in the Northwest, but 


on the whole business appeared to be 
averaging lower than was expected 
for June. One manufacturer report- 
ed that volume appeared headed for 
the lightest June total in several 
years. 

On the other hand, however, some 
manufacturers noted a good pickup 
in orders week compared with 
the sluggish business noted a week 
earlier. A surprising comeback in 
dairy feed demand was cited as a fac- 
tor in this improvement, along with 
good demand for turkey and broiler 
feeds. Other manufacturers, though, 
reported light dairy feed business 

Demand for hog feeds generally is 
slowing down, and grower feeds for 
chicks started this spring are not 
moving well. Farmers—with the ex- 
ception of the large commercial flock 
operators apparently are letting 
their young chickens roam and are 
not following through with a good 
feeding program. Sales of laying 
feeds are being hampered by unsat- 
isfactory egg prices ranging 27@28¢ 
doz. for Grade A's in the country. 


last 


Not much change was reported in 


the southwestern feed market last 
week, An encouraging trend is the 
prospect of reduced costs for feed- 


ers because of lower protein values. 
These reductions may $1@2 
ton. 

Moisture conditions continued to 
improve over the area as intermit- 
tent rains kept pastures in top con- 
dition and provided excellent grow- 
ing conditions for corn. Widespread 
harvest activity in wheat, barley and 
oats held down retail feed sales in 
certain areas. Ample supplics of feed 
grains were indicated by the har- 
vest and may tend to replace some 
formula feeding in the future 

Sales of poultry feed remained at 
a good level, with broiler and turkey 
feeds leading the way. Laying mashes 
were in rather good demand, while 
starting feeds were slowing down 
considerably. Hog feed demand still 
was not at a satisfactory level, and 
interest in dairy and cattle feed 
was low 

The usual feeds were drawing the 
heaviest demand, with poultry and 
turkey rations leading the field. Dock 
business was said to be extremely 
good midway through the period. Hog 
feeds continue slow, and cattle feeds 
have tapered off. Prices were steady 
to slightly lower. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


range 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,863 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 45,753 in 
the previous week and 46,581 in the 
corresponding week of a 


year ago 
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Wheat Futures Ease Off With 
Chicago Contracts Losing Most 


Wheat futures prices eased off in 
the week ended July 2, but generally 
not as much as expected in the face 
of the near peak of the hard winter 
harvest and the rapidly expanding 
harvest in the soft red wheat areas. 
The increase in marketings of soft 
wheat at Chicago seemed to be a fac- 
tor in pushing those futures down 
more than any others. Hedge selling 
from the Southwest was not enough 
to weaken contracts much at Kansas 
City. Futures were lent some strength 
in that market and at Chicago at 
the end of last week as flour mills 


tarted buying in anticipation of vol- 


ime flour bookings which started 
July Minneapolis July was steady 
for the week, but September and De- 
cember lost ground, possibly on the 
basis of favorable weather in much 


of the spring wheat area 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 2 were: Chicago—July $2.03@ 
02%, September $2.06@2.06%, De- 
cember $2.10@2.10%, March $2.11% 

2.11%, May $2.10; Kansas City 
July $2.04%, September $2.08%, De- 
cember $2.11@2.10%, March $2.12%, 
May $2.11; Minneapolis July 
$2.23 September $2.17%, Decem- 
Der $2 16 

Chicago futures lost the most 
ground during the week, finishing on 
July 2 with net losses of 44%@5%¢ 
July and September were down the 
maximum. This weakness prevailed 
ill during the period until July 2 
when price turned up apout l¢ 


Hedge Selling Increases 
There was considerable 


ing in ti 


hedge sell- 
it market reported because 


of the harvest in souchern Illinois 
and Indiana where yields were con- 
siderab!l reater than expected, es- 
pecially from a new variety planted 
in quantity last fall. Predictions were, 


however, that the peak of the move- 


, 


ment would be met by good demand 
ince free wheat supplies in Chicago 
have been down to rock bottom 

Kansas City options were all weak- 
er at the end of the eek ended 
July 2. July lost the most at about 
2¢ while the distant months lost 
le Weakness the middl of the 
weel va offset by earl and late 
trengtl 

Minneapolis futures moved in nar- 
row ranges during the week. July 
wound up on July 2 the ime as on 
June 25 while September and De- 
cember lost 2¢ and 2%¢, respective- 
ly. Although there were some scat- 
tered areas in need of rain, the 
sprir wheat crop in the US and 
Canada was reported to be making 
good progress 


Export Prospects 


News of export prospects had some 
effect on the markets. There was 
some lor liquidation the middle of 
last week when it was learned that 
chances for private grain traders to 
get the wheat export busines back 
in their hands this year is very re- 
mote. However, export business this 
season kept rolling along, with pros- 
pects for a total of 330 million bush- 


els for the crop year, 55 million more 
than last year 

Business done during the past 
week included sales of 1 million 
bushels each of Gulf hard and West 
Coast white wheat, 8 million bush- 
els of irious classes of wheat, large- 
ly from CCC stocks, and 2% million 
bushels feed wheat by West Ger- 
many in the U.S. and Australia 





India announced that it will buy 110 
million bushels of wheat in the U.S 
over a five-year period. 

Strong hedging pressure from the 
country continued to be absent as 
farmers apparently preferred to store 
their wheat in anticipation of higher 
market prices or of settling for gov- 
ernment loan values which are higher 
than market prices in many places 
right now. The main selling seems 
to develop when storage is scarce 
Some uneasiness was discerned in 
the Southwest over the possibility 
of tightness. of storage space that 
will force liquidation 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended June 28 totaled 
189 million bushels, compared with 
15.3 million last week and 16.7 mil- 
lion bushels the same week a year 
ago. Minneapolis receipts amounted 


to 902 cars, with 80 of these as- 
signed to Commodity Credit Corp. 
Duluth had a total of 1,022 cars 


Average protein of hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.29%, durum 12.49% 

Flour business was reported quiet, 
but there was enough mill and ele- 
vator buying for the day-to-day ar- 
rivals to hold prices rather firm at 
Minneapolis and at the close of the 
week, cash prices fractionally 
higher. The premium for the 
12% and 13% protein brackets was 
advanced 2¢, with all other brack- 
ets gaining 1¢. On June 29 the fol- 
lowing trading ranges prevailed: Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 


were 


DAasIs 


or No. 1 northern spring wheat 4@7¢ 
over; 11% protein 4@7¢ over; 12% 
protein 70@12¢ over; 13% _ protein 
9@14¢ over; 14% protein 13@18¢ 


over; 15% protein 16@21¢ over; 16% 


protein 24@29¢ over the July price 
Durum prices were unchanged 
(See table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis June 29 
is shown in the table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


accompanying 


No. | Northern or No. 1 Dark 
Spring, 58 Ib 


Northern 


Ordinar , m2.30 
1l1¢ Protein 2.30 
12 Protein po 4 
13 Protein i 7 
14% Protein 2.41% 
l Protein ' 1 44 
lf Protefn 1 4 
Protein premiur f ¢ each 
‘ higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each } over s Ih 
1¢ discount each 4} It inder s ib 


Harvest Hits Peak 

With the peak of the harvest move- 
ment in Kansas City over the past 
week-end, the trend was considerably 
lower on cash wheat Particu- 
larly easier were ordinary and higher 
moisture offerings which arrived in 
abundance at Kansas City from east- 
ern Kansas and western Missouri 
points. All of the low end premiums 
through 14% protein dipped below the 
basie July future on July 2. The high 
side, better quality market showed 
unusual steadiness after losing as 
much as 3% earlier in the week. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter was 


prices 


342¢ under July, or 5¢ lower than a 
week ago. For 12.50% protein the 
range was 2'4¢ under to 18¢ over 
July. On 14% protein the range was 


l¢ under to 22¢ over 

The appearance of considerable 
high moisture wheat along with the 
3,091 cars that were in Kansas City 
July 2 caused mills 
selective in their 


to become more 


Good 


purchases 
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expected to continue this way in 
1956-57. With prospects of a durum 
crop of 33.5 million bushels, supplies 
of this class of wheat would be suffi- 
cient to meet domestic disappearance 
for the first time in several years. 
In 1947-51, before crops were reduced 
by rust, domestic use averaged 31 mil- 
lion bushels, Soft red winter supplies 
will be substantially less in 1956-57, 
with the carryover and the crop 
smaller. As a result, exports of this 
class of wheat will be greatly re- 
duced. This, however, may be offset 
by increasing exports of ordinary or 
lower protein hard winter wheat, 

The secretary of agriculture on 
May 15 proclaimed a national mar- 
keting quota for the 1957-crop wheat, 
subject to approval by growers vot- 
ing in a referendum on July 20, Two- 
thirds of the vote in the referendum 
must favor marketing quotas before 
they may be put into effect, The na- 
tional wheat acreage allotment is 55 
million acres, the same as last year. 
The 1957 allotments in the principal 
wheat producing states do not differ 
greatly from those of last year. 

Cash Prices Down 

Cash prices of hard wheat at Kan- 
sas City have been adjusting down- 
ward since mid-May, influenced by 
prospects for the new crop and the 
movement of the crop to market, The 
price of No, 2 hard winter at that 
market on June 22 was 22¢ below 
the price on May 16. The downward 
seasonal movement at Portland and 
St. Louis was 13¢ and 21¢, respec- 
tively. Prices of hard red spring 
wheat at Minneapolis were only 5¢ 
lower than in mid-May, reflecting the 
later harvesting period, 

Current prices of hard red winter 
wheat are sufficiently below the loan 
so that a large proportion of the new 
crop of hard red winter wheat may 
be expected again to be put under the 
support programs. Prices of soft red 
winter, No, 2, at St. Louis on June 
22 were 21¢ below the loan compared 
with 38¢ below a year earlier, This 
reflects the relatively small carry- 
over and reduced production of this 


class of wheat. Prices of hard wheats 
are below the loan about the same 
as a year ago 

Wheat prices on June 22, with 
prices a year earlier in parentheses, 
were as follows: No, 2 hard red win- 
ter at Kansas City, $2.07 ($2.13); 
No. 2 soft red winter at St. Louis, 
$2.09 ($1.99); No, 1 soft white at 
Portland, $2.10 ($2.47); and No. 1 


dark northern spring at Minneapolis, 
$2.29 ($2.49) 
Same Price Expected 

With the erop likely to be only a 
little smaller than last year, wheat 
prices to farmers, Which includes un- 
redeemed loans at loan rates, for the 
entire 1956-57 marketing year may 
average about the same relative to 
the loan rate as those for the 1955 56 
marketing year, according to the 
AMS. The average price to growers 
for the 1955 crop averaged $1.98, 10¢ 
below the national average loan rate 

Minimum 1956-crop wheat price 
support rates for terminals were an- 
nounced on May 31, These are based 
on the minimum national average sup- 
port of $2 bu, announced on April 23. 
If 82'9°% of parity as of the begin- 
ning of the marketing year (July 1, 
1956) is more than $2 bu., the rates 
will be increased, 

On May 31, the secretary of agri- 
culture announced the national aver- 
age base unit rate for wheat of $1.20 


bu., which will be used in determin- 
ing payments to wheat farmers who 
participate in the 1956-crop acreage 
reserve part of the soil bank. Farm- 
ers must first enter into agreements 
with their local county Agricultura! 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
Committee. 


Basis of Payments 

The basis of payments which in 
dividual spring wheat farmers can 
earn for participation in the acreage 
reserve by underplanting their allot 
ments wil] be determined by multi- 
plying the normal! yields of the farm 
or the normal yield of the specific 
tract of land designated as the acre 
age reserve, whichever is smaller, by 
the applicable base unit rate, which 
is a county rate based on 60% of 
the preliminary county loan rate 

A payment rate of $4 per acre has 
been announced for underplanting 
1956 winter wheat, because of ad- 
verse weather, Payment is also pro 
vided for destruction due to natural 
causes, or for plowing or otherwise 
physically incorporating the crop in 
to the soil, or for clipping, mowing 
or cutting the crop. Regulations for 
the conservation reserve, the other 
part of the soil bank will be released 
later. 

The preliminary estimate of world 
wheat exports in 1955-56 is about a 
billion bushels. The upward trend in 
economic activity resulting in in 
creased purchasing power, together 
with winter damage to the European 
crop, contributed to the increase 
This estimate is around 6% above 
the 952 million bushels exported in 
1954-55, and approximately 10% over 
the 1945-54 average of 919 million 
bushels. Exports during 1955-56 were 
the second largest of record and only 
about 5% below the record 1,066 
million bushels in 1951-52 

The national average support price 
for 1956 crop rye was announced 
at $1.27 bu. for Grade No. 2 or bet 
ter, or No. 3 on test weight only 
This compares with $1.18 for the 
1955 crop. The recently announced 
rate represents an increase from 70% 
of the Jan. 15 parity price to 76‘ 
of parity price as of May 1 
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last hour, leading them to conclude 
that they expected opposition from 
the most important Republican con- 
gressional leaders. 


USDA Feeling 

The situation within USDA itself 
is hardly favorable to the trade rec 
ommendations. Here again the offici 
als are sympathetic with a big “but.” 
They cite the probable loss by CCC 
of a consequential quantity of transit 
billing on its surplus wheat stocks 
They fear demands for a general ap 
plication of cash subsidy payments 
on old exports of feed grains and 
cotton as well as wheat. They sense 
the effect of higher feed grain prices 
under a cash subsidy proposal in the 
deficit areas. 

It now develops that USDA has 
analyzed the export outlook for the 
coming year which forecasts, on the 
most optimistic side, a 350 million 
bushel movement including flour. But 
behind that figure is a potential cal! 
on USDA stocks of wheat amounting 
to at least 150 million bushels under 
barter contracts. This potential call 





MILLER 
could, of course, be called in terms 
of corn but the total quantity re- 


mains the same and it could be exer- 
cised im terms of wheat. 

This information was made avail- 
able at USDA after it was known 
that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the Chicago Board of 
Trade, speaking through its president, 
Julius Mayer, in behalf of the grain 
trade, asked that the government 
order a subsidy in kind payment for 
wheat exports 

The Farm Bureau had previously 
remained on the sidelines in the grain 
trade fight for a cash or subsidy in 
kind plan. Present USDA sales poli- 
cies provide for delivery at seaboard 
to the exporters of wheat. Such a 
situation means that the trade is 
taken out of its ordinary merchandise 
condition wherein it can acquire grain 
at interior points, merchandise sup- 
plies at interior markets and move, 
mix and commingle the commodity 
in its transit movement to the export 
terminals. 

From the viewpoint of the flour 
milling industry it is now feared that 
the rejection of the grain trade re- 
quest for a cash export subsidy on 
wheat may dash their hopes that they 
would obtain cash subsidy on all flour 
exports under government programs 
for small parcels. Milling trade repre- 
sentatives have suggested to USDA 
that a cash subsidy on flour exports 
would eliminate consequential paper 
work costs which involved more ex- 
pense than the quantities involved. 

There appears to be no reason to 
believe that there will be any prompt 
action to approve the trade request 


for a revision of the USDA sales 
policy for wheat—nor any change 
from the f.o.b, seaboard delivery of 


wheat from CCC stocks under pro- 
visions of programs under Public 
Law 480 


Unfavorable Forecast 

In fact, the long range forecast is 
rather unfavorable and could become 
increasingly more so. Congressional 
committees are studying the entire 
export program under provisions of 
PL 480 and one group—a sub-com- 
mittee of the House on governmental 
operations, is now said to be ques- 
tioning the inclusion of the private 
export trade in such shipments of 
CCC wheat stocks to foreign nations 

The condition is reminiscent of the 
period in 1948 at which time the ex- 
clusion of the private grain trade 
from the CCC export program was 
ordered and CCC was given.monopo- 
listic authority over all the govern- 
ment grain exports. The condition 
was not upset until some time later 

Perhaps, like in the 1948 situation, 
a leading expert(s) in international 
agricultural fields could provide rea- 
sonable rules whereby the currently 
difficult situations of the trade in ex- 
port movement could be improved 
It might be a remedy that the export 
trade would consider. 

There are collateral aspects of the 
current situation regarding CCC 
wheat export policies which disturb 
the private trade which, if concluded, 
may worsen the present position, ac- 
cording to some observers. Mentioned 
in this regard is the contemplated ex- 
port sale of wheat to India 

“BREAD \@ THE STAFF 
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WHEAT IRRIGATION PROJECT 

DIMMITT, TEXAS A 98-mile 
plastic pipe line that will carry na- 
tural gas to power 200 farm irriga- 
tion pumps has been completed in the 
drouth-stricken area surrounding 
Dimmitt, Texas. Wheat, sorghum and 
other crops will be serviced by the 
project, which is being undertaken 


by the Swisher-Castro Counties Far- 
mer Co-Op Society 
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63% of Kansas’ 
Grain Storage 


Capacity Filled 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The capacity 
of all commercial grain storage plants 
in Kansas of 403 million bushels was 
63% filled June 1, leaving 148 million 
bushels capacity available for storing 
new crops grains and working space 
This is the estimate of the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. 

June 1 stocks of all grains on hand 
in commercial storage plants were at 
an all-time record and totaled 255 
million bushels. Since June 1, stocks 
of old crop grains have remained rela- 
tively stable with movement limited 
principally to Commodity Credit 
Corp. controlled grains 

The 148 million bushel available 
storage space on June 1 was sharply 
above the 93 million bushels available 
June 1, 1954 (the date of the last pre- 
vious survey). This is still below the 
record high of 164 million bushels 
available in 1952. Included in the to- 
tal capacity is new construction which 

yas to be completed in June. Only a 
small amount of construction is now 


under way for completion § after 
July 1 
Total commercial grain storage 


capacity in Kansas has increased by 
134 million bushels since the previous 
survey made in June, 1954, and has 
more than tripled since World War 
II. This large increase in storage 
facilities is due not only to new con- 
struction but was also obtained by 
enlarging the storage space of existing 
plants. Much of the increase has been 
around the large terminal centers. 
The number of grain storage plants 
was 1,717, compared with 1,702 plants 
two years ago. Construction of new 
plants during the period has more 
than offset the number abandoned 
torn down, or destroyed by fire. In- 
cluded in the 1956 total are 1,637 in- 
terior elevators, 28 terminal elevators 
40 merchant flour mills, and five oil- 
seed crushers. Capacity of buildings 
used for grain storage at air bases, 


former army camps, etc., totaled 
slightly more than 7.5 million bush- 
els and has been included in the 
survey 

Sedgwick County was first in total 
grain storage space with 57 million 


bushels, Reno County ranked second 


with 37 million bushels. Wyandotte 
County was third with 36 million 
bushels, Saline County was fourth 


with 32 million bushels, and Shawnee 
County was fifth with 17 million bush- 
els. These five counties had 44% of 
the total Kansas bulk storage capac- 
ity on June 1 compared with 45% 
two years earlier. Counties showing 
the largest increase in bushels of stor- 
age space are Sedgwick, Saline, Wy- 


andotte, and Shawnee 
——SREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
Percy Kent Moves 
NEW YORK After nearly 70 
years in locations in the vicinity of 


Worth St., the Percy Kent Bag Co 

has moved its New York office from 

93 Worth St. to 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
——@REAO 18 THE STAFF OF LI-e— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as « 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade June 1958 (0600's omitted) 
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What is a Farm Girl? 


We've all seen her thousands of times . . . but what is she really, this farm girl? 





Well, to her brother, she’s just a girl. Her grandmother sees her as another little girl who likes to 


The librarian sees her as a quiet child who reads a lot. dress up in old clothes, 

Her mirror sees a face untouched by pain. And to the newest calf, she’s a face on the other side of the fence. 

The girl’s cat sees her as food and drink. To her friends, she’s a fun-loving, dancing, singing being 

To her father, she’s a help, a joy, and the face of her Her Sunday-school teacher sees her as the little girl who's always early. 





mother’s youth. And her mother sees in this girl her dream of a better life 


A bas the answer. The farm girl is many things changed in form for industry and the consumer by continue to serve you. Through service and research, 
to many people. This girl, however, does have companies such as Cargill, companies known as we have won the reputation as friend and processor 
one universal quality and this is hope. She is to- Creative Processors, to the American Farmer, We shall continue to work 
morrow’s mother and the mother of generations to Today in Cargill’s research centers and test farms, to be worthy of your friendship, too, 

come, generations of strong, silent, patient people skilled researchers are working for this girl's future, 

who live and serve all men because they till the soil. too. Cargill researchers are working to find easier 


She is the farm girl becoming the farm mother, and 
generations of men will live because she has lived. 
She has in her the dignity of labor, the strength of 
courage and wisdom of patience. 


ways of farming, and to find new uses for the farm 
crop, thus helping assure the farm girl of a better 
future, and a more rewarding life. 

Our pledge to the farm girl is this: You can count 
on our constant support of the free farm economy SO Years of Creative 


must look for our tomorrow. Tomorrow, the job of necessary to your future. Through research we will Processing of Farm Products 
today’s farm girl will be to raise her children and to do all in our power to help make your life the kind 


work beside her husband to provide the crops that of life you, as a farm woman, will deserve. We at ( Ay FRCS I I ; I ; 
feed America’s families and supply American indus- ; 


Cargill are dedicated to your better life. For more 











The farm girl of today is the woman to whom we 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc 


, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


try. For more than of our total farm crop is 


than 90 years we have served your family—we will 201 Grain Exchange 














THE STORY OF VTOREST MILLS, a 
vanished Minnesota flour milling com- 
munity, is entertainingly told by Roy 
W. Meyer in the March, 1956, issue of 
Minnesota History, a publication of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 
From this article the following para- 
graphs are quoted, by permission of 
Minnesota History and the author: 
“Many of the earliest mills estab- 
lished by the pioneers were not com- 
mercial enterprises. They were small, 
primitive operations which ground 


only a limited quantity of grain for 
farmers in the immediate locality. 
Some were later replaced by more 


pretentious establishments, and com- 
munities developed around them, In 
other cases, however, they remained 
strietly rural and never gave rise to 
villages. The mill at Forest Mills 
represents a later stage in the history 
of milling. It was a product of the 
great burst of industrial and com- 
mercial activity that occurred in the 
years immediately following the Civil 
War and was intended from the start 
to be a money-making enterprise 
rather than merely a convenience to 
local farmers. Although it was a 
modest undertaking at first, expan- 
sion was apparently intended, and be- 
fore long it beeame one of Goodhue 
County's largest country mills, 

‘In the late winter of 1867 H. H, 
Palmer, a Zumbrota merchant, and 
William S. Wells, a veteran of the 
Civil War and owner of some land 
near Zumbrota, prospected for a mill- 
site about a mile and a half below 
the village on the Zumbro River. 
Construction began in May and was 
completed in March of the following 
year. Mrs. Palmer is sald to have ap- 
plied the name ‘Forest Mills’ to the 
site because of the Gense growth of 
timber and bushes there. Starting 
with only two run of stone, the mill 
added two more in 1869 or 1870, and 
late in 1871 it acquired a fifth run, A 
low dam was erected on the Zumbro 
and a millrace dug to provide a more 
easily controllable source of power 
than that afforded by the normal 
flow of the river, In addition to the 
mill itself, the proprietors built a 
cooper shop, a warehouse, and a gen- 
eral store. Later, as the community 
developed, a blacksmith shop, two 
livery barns, a sash and door factory, 
a harness shop, boarding houses, and 
other enterprises were started, all di- 
rectly or indireetly dependent on the 
mill. At first the milling company 
provided houses for its employees, but 
later were sold to those who 
wished to build their own homes. 

“The mill was established in an era 
of enormous prosperity for the wheat- 
raising industry. In 1868 when it be- 
gan operation sixty-two per cent of 
the cultivated land in Minnesota was 
devoted to wheat—the only profitable 
agricultural product that would stand 
transportation under existing condi- 
tions. By 1870 Minnesota was pro- 
ducing fifteen and a half million 
bushels of spring wheat alone, and 


lots 
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by 1875 this figure 
1874, and for years thereafter, 


had doubled, In 
Good 
hue was described as the banner 
wheat county in the United States, in 
terms both of acres sown and bushels 
produced, In 1873 it was said to have 
produced 3,250,000 bushels, nearly 
half of which was floured locally in 
seventeen mills. No wonder, then, 
that the men who established the 
Forest mill expected their efforts to 
reward them richly. 


@ “In the early days of the mill, near 

ly all the wheat grourd was obtained 
locally, Old residents speak of farm 
ers waiting with their wheat in lines 
of sleighs nearly a miie long. Later, 
when wheat raising dec'ined in this 
region, the grain was shipped in from 
western Minnesota and the Dakota 

The mill did both a merchant and a 
custom business; that is, it either 
bought wheat and sold flour or ex 
changed flour for wheat. Until the 
building of the railroad in 1878, much 
of the flour milled was hauled to Red 
Wing by team and then shipped down 
the Mississippi, its destination the 
Atlantic coast. As early as 1870 some 
of it was shipped overseas, for in that 
year Robert Beveridge of Frontenac 
sent his sister in Scotland a wedding 
present of five barrels of Golden Dust, 
the best brand of flour produced at 
the Forest mill, In later years over- 
seas shipments became commonplace, 
and on at least one occasion some 
British flour dealers inspected the 
mill and reported that they were well 
pleased with the product 


“Associated with Wells and Palmer 


in’ building the mill was William 
Bruce Dickey, a Civil War veteran 
and later a state senator. Palmer 
withdrew about eight months after 
the mill began operation, and afte: 
that two Red Wing grain merchants, 
Lucius F. Hubbard, who later be 
came governor of Minnesota, and W 





P. Brown joined the firm, which was 
known as Hubbard, Wells and Com- 
pany until 1878. Then Wells and 
Dickey bought out their partners and 
operated the mill themselves for al- 
two years. Late in 1879 they 
formed a joint stock corporation call- 
ed the Forest Mills Co., which was 
capitalized at forty thousand dollars, 
Most of the stock appears to have 


most 


been owned by Wells and Dickey, and 
the rest was held by A. J. Grover of 
Zumbrota and Stanford C. Holland, 


a well-to-do farmer and member of 
the legislature who lived near Forest 
Mills 


“During these years the proprietors 


spent a great deal of money on the 
latest developments in milling tech- 
niques. Although from the first the 


mill depended chiefly on water power, 
its owners bought two large steam 
engines, one in 1875 and the other in 
1883, to provide a steadier source of 
power. When the purifying system be- 
gan to be widely adopted in the 
1870's, the proprietors installed the 
new equipment, even though it neces- 
sitated remodeling and rearranging 
the mill. Another expensive 
tion developed in the same 
was the roller system, which was 
promptly adopted at considerable cost 
at Forest Mills. All these investments 
suggest that milling was profitable in 
this period, but they also made it im- 
perative that the industry should re- 
main profitable for some time if the 
mill owners were to pay off the debts 
incurred by making improvements 
“Since the laborious process of 
hauling the flour to Red Wing each 
week with horses did not provide the 
Forest mill with the most suitable 
outlet for its product, the proprietors 
became interested in attracting a rail- 
road. There were rumors of railroad 
projects in the early 1870s, but before 
they could reach fruition the panic of 


innova- 
decade 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, 












Peg, 


‘looky here, Peg,’ says I, 
got a pretty good crick mill, 
money in the bank, a mill lot full 
of penned hawgs, an’ 

i; useful leg, to say nothin’ of Mis’ 
Green and six odd- sized little Greens ; an’ yet 
you're so miserable an’ fault findin’ an’ ornery 


“Peg Leg Green, who always has a right 
/ strong leanin’ towards gloom and bein’ low in his 
a2 mind, was down here cussin’ an’ carryin’ on 
about how rotten business is an’ how 
he allowed he wa’n’t fitten to survive 


‘Well, sir,’ I up an says to 


‘you 


one right 


that ef’n the good Lord was easy riled you'd likely be 
gettin’ a dang good lickin’ for bein’ ungrateful instead of 
settin’ here havin’ a good time gassin’ an’ complainin’ like 


you are this very minute’.” 
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1873 
railway construction. IF 
the Minnesota Midland began build- 
ing a narrow-gauge line up the Zum- 
bro Valley irom Wabasha, with Fari- 
bault as its proposed terminus. Work 
got under way in August, but prog- 
ress was slow, and by the next Febru- 
ary only thirty miles had been graded 
and only nineteen were ready for use 
Worse still, it was rumored that the 
banks financing the project had fail- 
ed. The situation was especially seri- 
ous to residents of Forest Mills and 
other towns in the vicinity because 
another projected railway, the Roch- 
ester and Northern linnesota be- 
tween Zumbrota and Rochester had 
appeared on the horizon. If completed 
first, this line would divert prosperity 
to other and ruin the milling 
business down river from Zumbrota 
3ut the Forest 
mill were equal to the challenge. On 
March 9, 1878, the Mazeppa Tribune 
reported that Wells, Hubbard, and 
James G. Lawrence had bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Minnesota 
Midland and were about to push the 
narrow-gauge line to completion, This 
they did, building 45 miles of road in 
50 days through extremely difficult 
terrain. The rivalry between the two 
railroads reaching toward Zumbrota 
was keen, and both lines entered the 
town, on the same day—-May 21, 187# 


halt to 
inally in 1877 


brought a temporary 


towns 


proprietors of the 


The palm of victory went to the Mid- 
land, however, for members of its 
crew took advantage of their rivals 
by laying track during the Junch 
hour, thus enabling the Midland train 
to be the first to enter Zumbrota 

@“The year 1278 was Forest Mills’ 
annus mirabilis, for not only did the 
railroad arrive but the town was 
platted. As early as 1870 a corres- 


pondent for the Red Wing Argus re 


ported that a small village was be 
ginning to spring up about the mill, 
and as the decade progressed, quite a 


community developed 
til the summer of 1878, however. that 
the site was actually surveyed and 
laid out into lots, blocks, and streets 
The town plat provided for two prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, Main Street in 
the valley and High Street on the 
bluffs with six connecting 
streets running up and down the hill- 
side. The business places and some of 
the residences were in the valley, 
while most of the houses and the 
school house, built in 1871, straggled 
along the steep slope or stood on the 
crest of the hill. Provision was made 
for six blocks divided into lots, and 
for a block in which the mill, the en- 
ginehouse, and installations 
were located. The plat has never been 
vacated, and real-estate 
in Forest Mills are still recorded in 
terms of lots and although 
much of the land is now used for agri- 
cultural purposes 


“As the 


It was not un- 


above, 


similar 
transactions 


bl cks, 


decade of the 1880s began, 


Forest Mills (continued on page 37) 
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THE FARMER'S SHARE 


OR many 
culture 


OcCas1onal 


years the U.S. Department of Agri- 


through one of its agencies, has made 
well-publicized calculations of what it 
calls “the farmer's share in the price of bread.” 
Its most recent calculation of this sort, promul- 
gated at the height of this year’s congressional 
truggle to elevate the economic status of Ameri- 
brought from the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the Department of Agricul- 
pronouncement Wheat farmers got 
about one-half cent of the price increase of 7.3¢ 
for a 1-lb. loaf of bread from 1946 to 1955.” 
Formerly 


can agricuiture, 


ture this 


no effort was made by the depart- 
ment to answer the “So what?” that naturally 
would follow such a statement. The reported share 
of the farmer, however, always seemed small in 
comparison with the “takes” of others in the long 
food chain from field to table, and the emphasis 
placed upon the smallness clearly seemed to in- 
vite the inference that the farmer's share of the 
price of a loaf was too small. A parallel inference 
could have been drawn at this point by those 
inclined to do so: namely, that the shares of 
others were too large 

Latterly the 


drawing f 


department has rendered the 
such inferences somewhat less likely 
by analyzing all the factors involved in the make- 


up of a bread price. The Agricultural Marketing 


Service thus backgrounds its latest proclamation 
on the 1954-1955 relation of bread prices to the 
farm economy 

Only 3.1¢ of the average amount—17.7¢ 
paid by msumers for a pound of white bread 
went to farmers for wheat and other ingredients 
of farn rigin 

“The average price of bread rose one-half cent 
in 1955 to a new high of 17.7¢ for a 1-lb. loaf of 


bread, or 70% above the 10.4¢ paid in 1946. Most 


of the rise came from increases in charges by 
baker 

The rise in bread prices corresponded rather 
closely to the rise of hourly earnings of flour and 
grain-mill workers and to increases in the price 
of supplies used by millers and bakers 

Farm values of wheat and of other raw ma- 
terials finally used in bread amount to less than 


one-fifth of the total Therefore 
considerable changes can take place in farm prices 
without 


price of bread 
iffecting the price 

A number of 
take place 


of the finished product 
handling and processing steps 
between the farm gate and the con- 
umer! table. Storage, in 
milling and other processing add to the value of 
delivered to the baker for making 
bread. Over the decade 


urance, transportation 


raw materials 
these charges rose from 
l¢ to nearly 2¢ a loaf. However, the cost of these 


essential services amounts to about one-tenth of 
the price of a loaf of bread 
At the bakery the number of services per- 


formed multiplies swiftly 
of bread is 


have been 


efore the finished loaf 
placed in the grocery, its ingredients 
ed for baking, and baked; 
the bread itself has been sliced, wrapped and de- 
livered 

“The 


grocery 


. tored, proce 


wholesale bakeries sold white bread to 
stores in 1955 for approyimately 14.8¢ 
per lb. The ingredients cost 5¢, which gave the 
bakery a margin of 9.8¢ 


wholesals 


“All bakeries’ costs have risen considerably 
since 1946. Packaging takes as large a share of 
the consumer’s money as the flour mill. The cost 
ff the paper used to wrap bread has almost 
doubled over the last 10 years. 


Payments to driver-salesmen claim as much 
yf the sales dollar as wage payments paid to plant 
labor. The selling expense of wholesale bakeries 
also includes vehicle expense, advertising, over- 
head and loss from stale bread 

In short, the wholesale bakery delivery sys- 
tems which were developed to meet the individual 
needs of the neighborhood retail grocery have be- 


come progressively mort 


Cc ystly. 
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“Chain store bakeries have developed a high 
volume cost-cutting wholesale delivery system to 
their outlets. Indications are that bread 
prices in chain stores averaged about 4¢ per Ib 
below retail prices in stores buying from whole 


serve 


sale bakeries. There was no basis for estimating 
quality differences, if any. 

“Large baking plants have been meeting the 
challenge of rising labor costs by increased mech 
anization. Flour can now be delivered in portable 
bins or moved by air pressure through tubes from 
trucks or rail cars into storage bins, whence it 
flows by gravity in most instances to the produc 
tion floor 

“The retail grocer receives about 2.9¢ a loaf 
on an average for his services, or 0.7¢ more than 
in 1946. The larger tonnage volume of the aver 
age grocery today, compared with that before 
World War II, explains in part the fact that the 
retailer's margins on bread have not 
with the general rise in bread price 


advanced 


Thus, although the Department of Agriculture 
does not candidly draw this conclusion, it is made 
clear that there can be no fairly drawn inference 
that other shares of the bread price depress the 
farmer's share. It might still be inferred, however, 
and perhaps this is the department's intention, 
that the price of ingredients contributed by the 
farmer should be_ increased 
treasury, if necessary 


from the public 
so that the farmer's share 
of the price of bread may be larger in relation to 
the wage and profit of processor and distributor 

Here, at last, we come inevitably to the que 
tion of what the shares of each should be. The 
department does not venture to answer. The com 
pletely socialized state would, of course, have that 
answer, but the department is content merely to 
run the farmer’s share banner far enough up the 
staff for the wind to whip it 


BREAO i6 THE STAFF ’ re 


44% FEDERAL INCOME TAX RATES have 
been made so high that they are now confiscatory. 
The minimum is 20%, the maximum 91%. I'd call 
that confiscation with a capital “C”, and ven 
geance with a capital “V”. Not only are the rates 
higher, they also are applied with shameful dis- 
crimination. They start right off with taking a 
fifth of the taxable income up to $2,000. By the 
time you get to the $8,000 to $10,000 bracket, it’s 
a third, 34%; and at $16,000 it’s a half, 50%. How 
can a nation grow in normal times under such con- 
fiscatory rates? The people in the middle bracket 
are being kicked around, when they should be 
getting relief. I’d say the law has become so hope 
lessly complicated that a very few, even of those 
who wrote it, understand it. To say nothing of 
the senators and congressmen who enacted it, or 
of the 65 million innocent victims of those dis- 
tinguished ladies’ and gentlemen's dilemma. The 
complications have become so great, and the law’s 
meaning so difficult to understand, even by those 
who participated in the writing of it, that the 
issues of interpretative regulations have become 
a task of years, not of months.—T. Coleman An- 
drews, former commissioner, Internal Revenue 
Bureau, in an NBC radio broadcast. 


——e—SREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF re 


Food is still the country’s most essential in- 
dustry. All other businesses must keep an eye on 
the nation’s food budget, for not until after man 


buys food does he buy other things.—Business 
Week. 





A L 


THE VOICES OF INDUSTRY 


ATIONAL Business Publications, Inc., sug- 
N gests that these gracious paragraphs from 
the editorial page of a Link Belt Co. house organ, 
are appropriate for quotation in the columns ol 
any and all of its business paper members 

“Many reasons have been given for the suc- 
cess of America’s free enterprise system. There 
are truly many reasons. One of the most import 
ant is the constant infusion of the ‘circulating 
know-how’ which our system receives from our 
business publications 

“By the uniform excellence of their perform- 
ance, these vital and widely circulated publica- 
tions, with the readership of approximately 30 
million, have raised themselves and their influ- 
ence to the point where they have become an in- 
dispensable arm of business and industry 

“It is safe to say that everyone engaged in any 
responsible post, and strives to 
achieve responsibility, regards his particular busi- 
ness publications as must reading. No one who 
wants to keep abreast of his own field of interest 
can afford not to take the time to read them, Our 
constantly changing and growing economy moves 
so rapidly we must read our business publications 
if we hope to keep our own knowledge in step 
with current developments 

“From the appearance of the 


everyone who 


first business 
paper near the end of the 18th Century, the de- 
velopment of the ‘know-how’ magazines has fol- 
lowed steadily the economic development of the 
nation itself 
our total 


The publications not only mirrored 
development, but their circulation of 
our American savvy pushed us all along 

“Today more than 2,000 business publications 
with some 10,000 editorial workers are keeping 
savvy flowing into the veins of our 
economic life. If we take the time to read the 
publications that deal with our specific flelds. we 
will have the advantage of 


American 


a never-ceasing post- 
graduate course in our own particular specialty 
More power to these voices of industry.” 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Life 


THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


AYMOND Blattenberger, public printer of the 
R United States, made some singularly signifi 
cant remarks, in a recent address, on trade asso 
clations. He said: “I would no more want to be in 
a business without a trade association than in a 
community without churches, Just as churches set 
up the moral environment in which to live and 
raise a family, so do trade associations provide the 
ethical and economic setting in which to run a 
business. From my own experience, aside from any 
benefits to my company or my business, the per 
sonal satisfaction I have received from ass 
work was reward enough 


omation 
I have made many life 
time friends in the business in all parts of the 
country. I have a better understanding of my field 
and its importance to the national economy.” 

Quoting this panegyric, the editor of Insurance 
Field joins the chorus with 

“The man who does not belong to and take an 
active interest in a trade association in his husi- 
ness is not only committing a grave error in busi- 
ness judgment but is denying himself many obvious 
as well as hidden benefits and the indescribable 
thrill and satisfaction that comes from working to- 
gether with his fellow man. Likely 1s 
poor citizen as standards go. Likely as 


not he is a 
not he is a 
nonentity in the community in which he lives and 
plies his trade. And likely as not his success is 
mediocre and his horizons no higher than his boot 
tops.” 

The editor of Insurance Field had no need to 
resort to his didactic “likelies.” He could have 
rested convincingly upon the conclusion that “a 
business without a trade association is like a ship 
without a sail,” or upon his somewhat less easily 
comprehendible 
without a tail,” 


alternative 


shirt 


metaphor, “a 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Factors which 
have a bearing in the expansion of 
food products marketing and dis- 
tribution were discussed by Mr. Wil- 
lis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Ine., at a re- 
cent trade meeting. A portion of tie 
discussion by Mr. Willis follows: 


¥ 
Over-all, the way we have been 
doing things in the food merchandis- 


ing industry has paid off generousiy. 
We need only to look back 10 years 
how well they have paid off. 
In 1946, consumers spent $42  bil- 
lion for food, In 1956, they will prob- 


to se 


ably spend more than $70 billion for 
food. If we add to this the non-food 
items, the household products usual- 


ly bought in grocery stores, we cou'd 
add another $5 billion to this. 

In 1946, the larger supermarkets 
carried around 4,000 items, Today, 
unusual for them to carry 
7,000 items. Today, about one third of 
grocery department sales is on items 
which are new within the last 10 
years or were there in only token 
quantities, Another third of present 
items which have been 
basically and improved in 
10 years. 

Consumers have benefited greatly 


it is not 


sales is on 
change d 


thi are 


from this tremendous industry ex- 
pansion. The American homemaker 
has a wider variety of better tast- 
ing more nutritious, easier-to-pre- 
pare foods. These convenience prod- 


ucts save her up to four hours a day 
of work in the kitehen, Still other 
products for her home save her lots 
of time and effort in housekeeping. 
Many of these products save her not 
only time, but also money, as com- 
pared with preparing her meals from 
raw ingredients 

Consumers have also benefited 
from the standpoint of price, as for 
Today an hour's work will 

more groceries than in 


example 
buy wor 
1946 

The kind of progress and expan- 
sion which I have just described cer- 
tain! indicates that, in total, we 
have been doing some effective things 
to broaden our markets. But that 


applies to the past--now what about 
the future? 

As we explore our marketing situ- 
ations for planning ahead, we shou'd 
carefully distinguish between those 
things which contribute to progress 
and those which have become out- 
moded with the times in our con- 
stantly changing economy. Some of 
these practices may be much more 
hollow than they look, and we may 
find that in the continued identical 
use of them, that we are actually 
working against our own interest, 


and creating our own roadblocks, 
We should recognize such situations 
and courageously do something about 
them 

Sometimes we confuse ourselves 
trying to unravel the comp'exities 
situation and overleok some 
obvious and simp'e so'ution which is 
right out in p'ain view, For exam- 
ple: The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America coupon study last year. We 
were prompted to make the study 
because distributors were complain- 
ing that their cost of handling cou- 
pons was too high, and that the rate 
of payment by manufacturers was 
too low. Because of the great vari- 
ance in what distributors said it cost 
them to handle coupons, we explored 
the matter of making a study to 
determine handling costs, But the 
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Things to Look at — Old and New 


By Paul S. Willis 


early evidence we collected suggest 
ed clearly that instead of making 
such a study we shou'd first find 
out what methods distributors were 
using. 

As a result of studying the actual 
methods they used, we were able to 
come up with some suggestions of 
simp'e improvements which a num- 
ber of distributors have since adopt- 
ed and thereby reduced handling 
costs considerably. Even though 
these improvements now seem sim 
pie and obvious, they had previously 
escaped attention. 

We point this out simply to show 
that habits sometimes gets us to do 
ing outmoded things year after year 
In the case of the coupon situation, 
handling methods “sorta grew like 
Topsy.” I wonder how many of us 
are guilty of such habit-forming ‘“do- 
ings” in other areas of operations 

There are other subjects of im 
portance to food distributors 


Point-of-sale advertising: Reports 


from the trade are that manufac 
turers are continuing to distribute 
about as much point-of-sale mate 


rial as before, even though there has 
been the big change in store design 
and less opportunity for effective use 


We have seen statements to the ef 
fect that only about 30% of aill 
display material is used after it 
reaches the store, and that 70% of 
it goes into the ashcan. There is 


undoubtedly an additional waste be 
fore it reaches the store. This run 
into millions of dollars which might 
surely be used more productively 
in other ways. This is a matter which 
top management should give 
and immediate attention to 

Cooperative advertising: Coopera 
tive advertising is an area where 
manufacturers spend a lot of money 
for many varying purposes, It is used 
frequently as a sort of catch-all to 
meet situations. Distributors say that 
in too many instances payments for 
cooperative advertising actually be- 
come price concessions; and manu 
facturers say that it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to get perform 
ances. 

Moving your 


SCTIOUS 


merchandise from 


plant to customer, usually referred to 
as transportation, needs a good new 
look, Many of your cusiomers have 
made statements like this: “It seems 
to us that manufacturers spend a lot 
of time and money to get our order, 
but after that nobody 
too concerned over what happens to 
it. Our shipments come in late with- 
out being notified that there would 
be a delay; our routing requests are 
ignored; the order is short-shipped 
on some items without notifying us; 
merchandise arrives in damaged con- 
dition, and so on and on.” 

Rising freight, trucking and ware- 
housing costs, delays of trucks at 
pickup and delivery points, and many 
other things are all which 
add heavily to the cost of distribu- 
tion 

Some time ago, a group of us spent 
an entire day with the trade rela- 


eems to be 


factors 


tions committee, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., when we 
saw that the wholesalers’ agenda 
listed the “shipping case” as the 
major subject for the day's discus- 
sion, we wondered what new there 
could possibly be to say about any- 
thing so “old hat.” After all, we 
have always had a shipping case 
But when we got into the discussion, 
we soon changed our minds. We be- 
gan to realize that the simple old 
shipping case had become outmod 
ed and that changes were overdue 

We began to appreciate that the 


marking, the shape, the 
tion, opening methods, placement of 
merchandise must all be designed to 
fit the pallets, the lift trucks and the 
other mechanical equipment used in 
the modern warehouse 

We were convinced that a wide in- 
dustry adoption of the recommenda- 
tions which came out of this meet- 
ing would greatly contribute to ef- 
ficiencies and savings in handling 
costs for everybody. 

Private brands: We should take a 
good, hard, new look at private 
brands in the light of present devel- 
opments. Working jointly with our 
customers, we should try to find an- 
swers to such questions as: Why 
distributor private 


construc- 


does a stock a 





FINANCIAL 


INTEREST CONTINUES—At a 





recent business meeting in 


Miami, Florida, the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. voted unanimously to in- 
vest $400 in the student loan fund for worthy students in the Baking Science 
and Management School at Florida State University at Tallahassee. This 
school is sponsored by the Southern Bakers Assn, At the left above, Stuart 
Broeman, American Bakeries Co., chairman of the committee to raise a 
min'mum of $100,000.00 for the school this year, is shown receiving check 
from Mr. L. Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Greensboro, N.C., president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. Benson Skelton, president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., looks on approvingly from the right. 
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brand? Is it because of a wide price 
differential; a larger profit oppor- 
tunity; lack of adequate profit on the 
advertised brand? Is it because his 
competitor has one? Or what? 

We should also take a good look 
to see what manufacturers might 
be doing unwittingly which helps to 
promote private brands 

This subject takes on added im- 
portance in view of the many merg- 
ers of distributor organizations 
which means that operating policies 
and selection of brands is determined 
by fewer concerns. 

There have been other changes of 
importance in the food merchandis- 
ing field. When the potential value of 
display material has reached the 
point where only 30% of it is used 
then we must do something to stop 
the waste. When the payments for 
cooperative advertising are handled 
so loosely that leading distributors 
urge us to clean house, it is time 
that we gave a good, hard look at 
what we are doing and what we 
are getting. When more and more 
distributors are saying to manufac- 
turers, “We don’t want your sales- 
men to call on our stores,” it is time 
that we review the salesman’'s job. 
When we hear of the efforts made 
by some distributors to find ways 
of slowing down the sale of your 
brands and of promoting the sale 
of items carrying a greater mark-up 
it is high time to take a good look 

Some of us may feel that yester- 
day's policies have operated success- 
fully for us. Maybe they will tomor- 
row; but if I were a manufacturer 
I would not rest comfortably on 
that assumption without assuring 
myself through proper investigations 
that my yesterday’s operations are 
still all right. We must be sure that 
we stop doing those things which 
will work against our own interest, 
and to avoid the creation of our own 
roadblocks. 

We, of course, recognize seriously 
that production, personnel, financing 
procurement of raw materia's, new 
factories, etc., are all very important 
parts of your operations. But they 
are important only to the extent that 


your marketing skills provide the 
outlet. Your market outlet controls 
your production schedule. We are 


now operating in such a highly com- 
petitive era that marketing, distribu- 


tion and trade relations demand of 
top management its greatest atten- 
tion 
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William B. Cash Has 
New GMI Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—William B. Cash 
has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of personnel administration for 
General Milis, Inc., it was announced 
by C. H. Bell, president. Since 1954 
Mr. Cash has served as advertising 
manager for Betty Crocker Mixes. 

Mr. Cash joined the firm’s manage- 
ment training program in 1937. His 
early experience included service at 
the company’s Kansas City mill, grain 
and sales departments and the Chi- 
cago statistical, accounting and sales 
records departments. He transferred 
to grocery products advertising in 
1939 

After five years’ naval service, Mr 
Cash returned to the company to as- 
sume duties with consumer advertis- 
ing and promotion of specified groc- 
ery products. He was appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager, grocery 
products, in December, 1947, and ad- 
vertising manager for mixes in 1954. 


During 1952-53 he served on the 
company’s personnel policy commit- 
tee 
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Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, look on this page and page 22 for the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good; 90 very good. 


] Whole wheat bread has a great- 
er calorie content than white bread 
The slicing of bread has no ef- 
fect upon its flavor 
3. Simple syrup is generally made 
by bringing to a boil 2 ib. sugar and 
l lb. wate! 
4. It is the opinion of quite a few 
bakers that it is more economical 


(non-fat) 


kim milk 


to use powdered milk solid 
than sweetened condensed 


when making bread 

9. When custard pie ire over- 
baked, the filling breaks down and 
becomes watery 

6. It is permissible to use up to 
6% rice flour in white bread 

7. Quite often steam used in 
the oven when baking ginger snaps 
in order to promote spreading ac 
tion 

8 To produce layer cakes from 
refrigerated cake batter it is not 
necessary to make any adjustments 
to the batter before scaling it into 
the pans and baking 

y Egg whites used in pie crust, 
in order to decrease the tendency 
toward sogginess, should be beaten 
up before being incorporated into the 
dough 

10 To cool bread in a acuum 
cooler it placed in the cooler as 
oon as it is removed from the 


ovens 


11 Lady locks or cream horns are 
very apt to crack and fall apart dur- 
ing baking when made out of old 
puff paste dough 

12. It is considered poor prac- 
tice to mix malt with yeast and 
water before adding it to the bread 
dough during mixing 

13. Wholesale cake bakers are in 


an ideal position to use boiled icings 
on their 

14 It i necessary to 
puffs in the 
deposited on the 


cakes 
not place 
cream 
they 

15. The rapid cooling of 
fruit pie fillings can be 
by the use of 
unit 


oven i soon as 


are pans 

cooked 
accomplished 
an freezer 


ice cream 


16 


When too much malted wheat 


flour has been added to the flour, the 


quality of the baked bread will be 
harmed 
17. Fine chopped white corn flakes 


are sometimes added to macaroon 
coconut in order to improve the ap- 
pearance when used as a topping 

18. Not baking eclairs long 
enough may cause the chocolate icing 
on them to become 
down the sides 

19. Corn 
pie fillings 
agent 

20. Walnut kernels 
proximately 50% oil 


wet and run 
syrup is used in 
mainly as a 


fruit 
sweetening 


contain ap 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Answers Also on Page 22) 











l False. White bread contains a 


greater calorie content than whok 
wheat bread because it contains a 
greater percentage of sugar, milk 


These 
content 


ind shortening ingredients in 
the calorie 


2. False. When bre 


crease 


id is sliced, it 
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Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, 
504 and 25# for your convenience 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers 





Since 1928 


BROLITE | scour. 


is a cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 


BROLITE 1A 


“ Fer Fe avorm ~~ 


is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 
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that some 


ry ¢ CADeS, 


w of the bread 
true It is used 

icings that are 
Prue. It is 


‘ 


primarily 
to stiff 

also easier to handle 
be stored for a longer pe- 





THE 


of the flavor in 
thereby decreas- 


farinaceous substance rherefo 


is permissible to use up ft 


flour based on the é t of 
to flour. Some bakers prefer to pre-co 
the rice flour with part of the wat 


before adding it to the dough 
7 True. It also help to 
a nice crack on the 


tops of the 
Prue The baking time and The steam also puts a 
iture should be closely which improves the appearances 
oon as the center of 8. False. For best result 
ire set, the pies should be been found that the batter 
from the oven allowed to come up to room t 
False. According to government ture (about 75°F). Also, to « 
ndards and definitions, the or 12 lb. of batter a mixture 
redient may not include oz, baking powder and € oz. of 
34% of other edible dered sugar should be mired in 


Strawberries and Cream eee UM um! And if you ve never tried 
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9. False. There n 
first beating the nite ef 
rporating them in tr i 
duction ¢ t would be increas 
it showing any improvement 
finished products. The white 
ided with the water used 
lough 
10. False. It is usually 
for about 20 to 49 ! 
it placed in the 1cuur 
‘he larger the loaves the I 
cooling period 
ll. True. As the dougl 
lity increase A hig 
detrimental effect on the 


e dough 


When too r 


get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 
In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 
delicate flavors...that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 


PLAVORFUL WHITE BREAD 


‘ made with 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinegraph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing. 


(oleronce ore available. 


4. 
Bakers eae 


R. SHORT MILLING 
ae 





Se DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 


the BR. Short Milling Company to designate its 


natural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough 





COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 





Drive, Chicago 6, 
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tartar or other edible acid is used 
in the dough, the effects will be the 
same 

12. True. If the mixture is added 
to the dough immediatels little or 
no harm will result. How r, irreg- 
ularity in fermentation is aa to re 
sult if the mixture is allowed to stand 
around for any length oi time before 
it is added to the dough. This is due 
to the igorous fermentation that is 
started which may weaken the veast 

13. False. It is just about impos- 
sible for packaged cakes to be iced 
with boiled icings due to the problem 
of sticking to the wrapper. The re- 
tail baker in an ideal position to 
use boiled types of icings and should 
make them as the consumer in mar 
instances prefers this type of ici: 
over the powdered sugar icing 

14. False. If the cream puff 
allowed to stand around for 
i crust will form on them. This crust 
vill cause the el] to have | 
breal which spoils their appearance 
If t nec iry to ha © then tar l 
round, it vould be bhest to wash 
them with a little milk or water be 
fore placing them in the oven 

15. True. It can be done by u 
1 wate jacketed cooling rack 
vacuum cooler. With these type f 
equipment the fruit can be used a 
few hour afte it has heen cooked 

16. True. Too large a quantity of 
malted wheat flour added to the flour 
will result in slack doughs. This will 
produce loave that are flattened and 
havin i rain that will be quite 
open 

17 False. It is added in order to 
make the coconut go farther, de 
creasing the cost of the topping. The 
white corn flake ire practically 
odorless and tastele 

18. True. They should be baked 
long enough so that the crust is dry 
and firm. Filling the eclairs with a 
warm or hot filling will also cause 
sweating. The chocolate should be 
ipplied while it i lightly warn 
(about 105°F.) while having it at the 
proper consistency. It will set up 
when it is on the eclairs and cooled 

19 False. It has been found that 
the fillings remain softer and do not 
dry out as fast when the pies ars 
cut and exposed to the air. It also 
reduces the cost of the fillings slight 
ly. Corn syrup has a low sweetening 
value 

20. False. The oil content is about 
66‘ They contain about 14% pro 
tein 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











Super Chief 


Hich Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnls, Mina. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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iyig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Home Bakery in Baudette, 
Minn., held its formal opening re- 
cently with its owner, Mrs, George 
Olson, hostess. 


After 55 years in the baking busi- 
ne Vaclav Jakoubek has retired 
and closed down his shop at 1110 
Third St. S.f., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
Mr. Jakoubek, now 71, came to the 


U.S. from Czechoslovakia as a boy 
When he retired, he was still baking 
with the only brick oven left in use 
in Cedar Rapids 
= 

Application was made before the 
Henrietta Zoning Board of Appedls 
near Rochester, N.Y., for zoning var 
lation to permit construction of a 
bakery distribution center for Uneeda 


Baking Co. The project would include 
offices and distribution center. The 
building would be on a 664 by 442 ft 
site 


The Petri ‘Homelike’ Cookies Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y., has announced 
the purchase of the Empire Machine 
Building at 24% Central Ave., a 
move which will increase employment 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT 


YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


KANSAS is now harvesting another wheat crop of 
excellent high quality. Once again HUNTER'S large 
grain storage facilities afford us ample opportunity to 


select the very best of the new crop while it is moving 


freely. Our grain storage facilities are enough for a 
full year's milling needs. No wonder HUNTER flours 


maintain such uniform good baking values the year 


around. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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at the bakery 
two-story 


The upper floor of the 
structure will be used for 
a packaging department. Remodeling 
will include installation of a convey- 
ing system from the present Petri 
bakery at 241 Central Ave., so that 
products can be moved directly from 
the oven to the packaging depart- 
ment 
* 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Fincke, Aber- 
deen, S.D., have purchased Bauers’ 
Pastry Shop in Milbank, 8.D., from 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bauers. Mr. 
Fincke has been manager of the 
Federal Bake Shop at Aberdeen 

& 
Two self-service counters have 


been installed at the Our Home Bak- 
ery in Jasper, Minn. 
S 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Thurber have 
bought the Boeckmann Bake Shop 
in Eden Valley, Minn., from Othmar 
30eckmann 


The Pastry Shop, a retail outlet of 
the Ideal Bakery, Havre, Mont., re- 
cently held its formal opening at 530 
First St. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Blue are 
the owners 

a 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new Mix Bakery building in Windom, 
Minn. 

s 


Charles Shatek of Austin, Minn., 
has purchased the College City Bak- 


ery, 425 Division St., Northfield, 
Minn., from Henry Schluter, who 
was forced to sell because of ill 


health. Mr. Shatek has been employed 
at the Federal Bake Shop in Austin 
e 
The Julie Ann Bakery has been re- 
opened in Willmar, Minn., following a 
fire which damaged the floor 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Simon, Lis- 
bon, N.D., have purchased the Foun- 
tain Inn building from Mrs. George 
Efthimious of Minneapolis. Mr. Simon 
said his bakery will be moved to the 
new location as soon as remodeling 
and renovation of the building is 
complete 


A store building has been leased in 
Hancock, Minn., by R. Johannson, 
owner of the Benson ( Minn.) Bakery, 
who plans to use it for a retail out- 
let 

7 


It took 44 years for Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla., to expand to 


the point where it was necessary 
to increase the delivery fleet to 
100 vehicles. Putting into operation 
the 100th truck was made the oc- 
casion for a celebration. The first 
bread delivery service was from a 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 
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Tue top notch baking perform- 
ance of RODNEY flours must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 
We know that if you try these 
quality flours in your bakery 
you will be impressed by the 
fine loaf quality they will pro- 


duce for you. The results will 








speak for themselves. That's 

















why we ask that you make a 









trial. You'll see the difference. 
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Mad t Kass Cy Mh ae 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 

















KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 











Picnic Time boosts 


Americans like to eat out-of-doors. They’ve 
proved it by buying ever-increasing amounts of 
picnic foods and equipment. That’s why the “July 
Is Picnic Month’’ promotion of the American 
Bakers Association can be such a profitable one. A 
tremendous market awaits the wise baker who 
cashes in on the vast amount of promotion materials 
and advertising scheduled for radio, magazines 
and newspapers throughout the month of July. 


BAKERY SALES 
SERVICE OF 


General 


General Mills offers an attractive poster which 
presents your bakery as the place to buy picnic 
baked foods. The June-July issue of Vitality News 
contains ideas to help you win extra sales. Talk to 
your General Mills salesman about these materials. 

Talk to him, too, about General Mills Bakery 
Flours for your Picnic Time baking. The name 
General Mills is your assurance of high quality, 
dependability and uniformity. 
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Summertime sales 


| HERE ARE SOME OF THE BAKED FOODS 
/  yoOU CAN FEATURE FOR PICNIC TIME: 









Ask your General Mills salesman 
about your Picnic Time poster and 
June-July issue of Vitality News 


featuring Picnic Month 


Breads for |-="7 ) Cok 
| sandwiches “~~ \ ~ 1 ip x 


Saag 
Wiener and CS Cupcokes 
‘ _ . 
pe) 


hamburger buns 


promotion ideas. 


A variety an 3 ) AD Donuts 


ee of rolls Bing 
cookies t 2 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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PEAR 


BAKERY 
FLOURS 


Peak Performance 


backed by 
Superior Service 


Toe COLORADO MILLING 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


//ices: Denver, Colorado 
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n, quite ¢ pable of 


iit tt yuutput of the tiny kit- 
chen back f the rroce: tore oper- 
ited in Homestead by the late Char- 
es Fuchs. Later h on, Charles, Jr., 
bi t ne to South Miami, 
ind I lua tne plant na been ex- 
panded int now it m of the 
largest ! South 
(7) 

Mr. and Mr Robert tlruse, origin- 
illy from Worthington, Minn., but 
most recen yperating a bakery in 
Fairbank \ Ka have bought the 
Smith Bake it 610 North Broad- 
Vay Row hester, Minn. The Smith 
name will etained for the present 

s 

Angi Bake Shop, in operation in 
Lake Park, Iowa, since November, 
1954, has « ed bhecau f lack of 
HNusine ie rding to Mr ind Mrs 
Wilbur Bat wroners of the hop 

e 

The H Bakery has been opened 
in Bricelyn, Minn., by Peter Haas 

ez 

On the wall of the new office build- 

in Tampa, Fla., just completed for 
Holsom Bakers, Inc., hangs an oil 
paintin f the plant Thi was pre- 
nted to the company by the sales- 
men and iccepted | Cesar 
Medina, president 
® 

Mr. and Mr Nick C. Georgiades, 
owner if the National Bakery, Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla., have retired from 
busin ifter serving the community 
for 3. year The National Bakery 
ha heen bought by Mr ind Mrs 
Manuel M. Kouremeti nephew and 
niece tT the Gseor lades 

oe 

At the egular monthly dinner- 
HUSINE meeting of the South Florida 
Baker \ I Miami, it wa voted to 
ponsor a ball game, all proceeds to 

» to the Lend-A-Hand camp fund for 
underprivileged children. This is the 
first civic undertaking of the recent- 
ly organized association 

a 


The Modern Bakery Avon Park, 
Fla., ha been closed by the wwhners 


& 

The Zimmerman Bakeri if Han- 
nibal, Mo., with a large number of 
utlets in the northeastern part of 
the state for their full line of breads 
ind other baker’ roods, has leased 
the former Frozen Gold Building from 


Jim Maddern and has opened a depot 
in Louisiana, Mo 


* 

Construction of a om tory con- 
crete building to be used i loading 
irea and warehouse by the Bunny 
Bread Co. at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has been started on the south side of 
William St t it intersection with 
Christine t. The $21,000 structure 
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29 
will be 130 ft. by 50 ft. A small office opened there. The delicatessen will be er of the Henryetta plant, will dis- 
will be included sub-let continue making bread but will con- 

e tinue to operate a retail shop 
Houchins Donut Shop, Sikeston, Jack Luker, Champaign, HL, has e 
_ ~ased the former Crittens Hardware 

Mo., invited everyone during its grand leased ee Oe ee er ee es : . 
opening to come in and buy a dozen Store Building for a cake-wrapping Gretchen's Bakery, Dune din, Fila., 
doughnuts and get a hali dozen free and shipping plant, it has been an has been bought by Ernest H. Nel 

; : i nounced, Mr. Luker, is one of the son, The new owner is planning to 

largest producers of pan cakes in the remodel the bakery and will add a 
The Ne ’ jakery, Cleveland, . 
. ring New Tak am 4 oo 1 bak nation. His trade name is Pan-O coffee bar 
Ghie, has opened its 10th retail Dak- Cake 2 
ery in the Fairmount Circle, a Cleve- e 
land Heights business area. The bak- Mante's Bakery, Ine. 104 Dyck 
ery is operated by Sidney Gross and Shipley Baking Co McAlester, man St., New York, has been involved 
Allen Penn. The new unit is a com- Okla., has bought the fleet of delivery in bankrupty proceedings, with peti 
bination bakery and delicatessen, the trucks owned by the Henryetta tions filed by three firms which were 
third such unit the company has (Okla.) Bakery. John Cravatta, own- owed a total of $4,930 
. a 
/ 4 
\ / 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


- f? = ag] 
WZ auakily takers "flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MPAI 

COUN SPECIALTIES 

















remember: 
BAKERY FOODS IN CARTONS 


¢ stack better 

¢ look better 

¢ get better protection 

* maintain their identity 
¢ sell better 


* win customer preference 








mrs. consumer 


op and buy? 


If not... it's time to take action .. . and here's why: 
In view of today's stiffening competitive situation 

... bakery packaging has ‘arrived’ as one of the 

most important SELLING FACTORS to be considered in 
the marketing of bakery foods. Unimportant as 

this problem may seem to you NOW .. . as a baker, 
you cannot escape the inevitable trend in packaging 
today: bakery foods in CARTONS! (or Trays) 


The working theory behind this new packaging 
approach is to make the package SELL the product. 
And rightly so. . . since packaging is no small item in 
relation to production costs, it should be made to 


work FOR you, not against you. 


Does your bakery packaging do this type of SELLING 
job for you? It should... and it can, if your 
packaging has been designed to sell . . . and if you 
are packaging in CARTONS. 


Why not use your bakery packaging to make Mrs. 
Consumer STOP and BUY .. . rather than GO BY! Write 
us today . . . we shall be happy to send you 


further information. 


Bakery Package Group 


Folding Paper Box Association of America 


337 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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No. 3901—Bread 
Wrapper 

The Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. has an- 
nounced that its waxed bread wrap- 
per rolls are now being supplied to 
the trade in a newly designed pack- 
age. The package consists of a heavy 


Send ane RONG koe wor: 
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green kraft paper, overprinted with 
a specially designed pattern; a new 


easily read label; and special end 
circles to guide storeroom worker 
Each roll end is marked with “thi 


end up” and “other end up.” It i 
claimed that the type and application 


of the new wrapper gives the roll 
better protection in shipping and in 
storage, so that rolls are in bette 


condition when put on the 
machines. A “zip open” 
each roll is provided. To secure mors 
details check No. 3904 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication 


No. 3891—Metal Hose 


Metal Hose has 
the production of its new 
flexib'e connectors for ga 


b 


Vrapping 


tear-tape on 


Cobra announced 
eam! 


and wate! 


app'iances as used in the baking in 
dustry. The connectors are made of 
coy per and brass tubing ard variou 
lengths, diameters and fittings ar 


avai'able to 
according to the company a 
ment. To secure more comp'e‘e «de 
tails check No. 3891 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication 


eens | 


meet all 


spec fication 


moun 
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No. 3909—W ire 
Stiteher 


4 new portable wire titcher, 
rning 15 Ib., is being produced by 
the Ordnance Gauge Co. Th titcher 


is said to perform on filled or par- 
tially filled cartons. A standard 5 Ib 
pool of .103 by .020 (or finer) rib 
bon wire used. The product, called 
by the trade name, “OG makes 
about 200 stitches per minute on 
either single or double fluted board, 
vell as on fiber, wood or leather 
t is stated. Secure more details by 
checking No. 3909 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail 
No. 3899—Butter 


Flavor 


Announcement has 
Dell Food Specialties Co. of the avail 
ibility of a butter-like flavored sea 
illed by the trad 
The seasoning is claimed to 
give the same flavor as real butter 
ind has a golden yellow ec 
effect. Samples and price may be 
obtained by checking No, 3899 on the 
coupon and mailing it 


No. 3912—Pan Press 


frozen food 
food and confection pack- 


been made by 


oning Cc 


tichbo 


name 


loring 


Bakeries, 


other 


proc essors 


and 


ers can now produce aluminum foil 
Patti-Pans” on their own produ 
tion lines with a new press intro 
duced by the Basca Manufacturing 
Co Indianapolis, the compan 
iims. In-plant making right on the 
production line of these aluminum 
foil “Patti-Pans” is much more con- 
nient and substantially cheaper 
than preformed foil pans, according 
to the manufacturer. Three mode! 
if the press are available, using dif 


ferent width reels of aluminum foil 
up to 6 in. Interchangeable dies can 
be used with one model. All three 
models of the new press can make 
UU pans per hour No pec ial Op- 
erator training is necessary. Round 
quare, oblong or almost any shape 
dies can be used in the pre to pro 
duc a foil pan of the hape and 
depth the user wants 


No. 3911—Pan 
Catalog 


A new, 20-page, illustrated cata- 


” containing full specifications on 
the company’s line of siock baking 
pans is available from the Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. The new 
cata'og also contains information on 
the Chicago Metallic processes: A 
mechanical burn out coating on the 
lutside of the pan only protective 
embossing on pan bottom “Multi 
Grip” depressed round rod sani spac 
e) and a “Cover Gard" design for 
nesting and protecting pullman pan 
covers. In addition, the catalog sup- 
plies helpful information on the cor- 
rect way to burn out various kinds 
of baking pans, and how to handle 
pans so as to get maximum service 
from them. Further information is 


i iilable by chec king No 3911 on 


the coupon 


No. 3907—Plastic 
Basket 


A new plastic basket for packaging 
baked foods such as doughnuts, cup 
cakes, sweet rolls and other products, 
is being marketed by Gilbert Plastics 


Inc. The basket is called by the trade 
name, “Quixee,”” and the company’s 
innouncement lists the following ad 


vantages 
foods 
plete 


It is sturdy, rigid, protects 
against damage 
visibility, available in a var 


illow com- 
ety 
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of color apes, and designs 
reuse value. The entire pack- 
age is over-wrapped with cellophane, 
according to the company statement 
Secure more information about the 
basket by checking No. 3907 on the 


coupon and mailing it 


y ° > Gen 
No. 3910—Dry Sweet 
Whey 

> 

Technical release No. 13, describ 
ing the dry sweet whey in 
Various cookies and crackers, is avail- 
able without charge, according to an 


announcement by the Consolidated 
Products Co. The re!ease outlines such 


$1ze 
and ha 


use of 


details as quality, function, sugges- 
tions for use and literature relat- 
ing to the product. The product is 
prepared by spray drying a casein- 
free, fat-free milk serum. Included 
in the release is a typical analysis 
of the whey. The release may be 
ecured by checking No. 3910 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub 
lication 


No. 3914—Depositor 


A versatile piston-type batter de- 


positing machine for cup cakes 
brown bread, date and nut bread 
corn muffins, French pastry and 
similar products is described in a 
new technical data sheet recently 
published by the Filler Machine Co 


The sheet describes the unit as han- 
dling a wide variety of different size 


and type pans; offering fast adjust- 
ments, quick cleaning and change- 
over to different size pans; provid- 


ing sanitary construction since all 
contact parts are made of 18-8 stain- 
less and monel metal; offering 
far greater accuracy since the Fille 
piston method of bottom up filling 
e''minates air pockets; providing 

little maintenance 
unit built and 
being mobile 
casters and can 
moved to bakery produc- 
The text mentions that 
units are available, any 
one of which can be equipped with 
the Filler cup cake 
sired. A free 
data 
chines is 
3914 on 


steel 


longer life be- 


cau the is strongly 


has few moving parts 
§ nce it is set on 
be easily 
lines 


Various 


tion 
size 


greaser if de- 
the technical 
depositing ma 
checking No 


copy of 
batter 
available by 
the coupon 


No. 3915—Pan 
Greaser 


sheet on 


mobile 
pan greaser 


A new Mallet & Co. bread 
utilizes the centrifugal 
force principle which makes possible 
the application of fine films of grease 
or oil to predetermined areas of the 
pan. Spinning rotate at high 
speeds on heads which automatically 
descend into 3, 4 or 5 strap pans 
and deposit a ribbon of uniform sized 
particles of This ribbon of 
is applied only to those verti- 


discs 


grease 
preast 


inside 


cal areas which ave essential 
to the proper release of baked 
goods, the company claims. The 


amount of grease to be applied and 
the width and location of the ribbon 


of grease to be deposited are 


pre 
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set with imple, accessi! controls 
Greasing occurs only after the pan 
nas been keyed into the proper posi- 
tion for an application. Fogging and 
misting are eliminated and heat is 
no longer required, it is claimed. The 
new greaser will proces i many 
as 120 pans per minute, Adjustments 
allow fo the accommodation of 
sual production speeds The new 
machine may be adjusted match 
the height of the mould panner 
r conveyor. Maintenance, cleaning 
and filling are easy. Unsanita y open 
drip pans are no longer required. It 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating end marking machines for the flow 
milling end beking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, celloph end keges, etc., our specialty. 
Write ter termetion on 8 specile probiem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 























A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mi 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 












For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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is constructed of sanitary stainless 


steel over an all-welded structure. 
Further details are available by 
checking No. 3915 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication 


No. 3913—Inhibitor 


“Sorbistat,”” a compound intended 
to inhibit mold and yeast growth in 
a w.de range of food products has 
been made available to processors 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The com- 
pound, Pfizer’s brand of sorbic acid, 
has been tested extensively and 
found to inhibit selectively the 
growth of many moulds and yeasts 
as well as of certain bacteria which 
cause spoilage, it is claimed. Taste 
or odor of foods is not affected. The 
product is a stable, easily stored, 
white crystalline powder which may 
be applied by dusting. A one half 
pound sample and technical informa 
tion are available by checking No 
3913 on the coupon 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 


No. 3872—A new-type dough hop- 
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HESE MONTANA 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS  @euauautual 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 
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0 ae | GAN 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 








RFORMANCE determines Cost 





HOw MIGHTY is A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily musi be, a 
good business man, In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between Success and failure 
S0mMetimes hinges on 48 little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs, 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interest ing facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 

The outstanding shop Performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered Production costs all the way 
down the line, Milled in accordance with 8Clentif ix 
control Standards, the name “Midland” jc your ab 
solute assurance of uniform baking results . , . means 
increased Sales, too, through quality baked £00ds with 
increased consumer appeal. 


It’s just 800d business to use uniform milled flours 
by Midland. 


Y 
UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS B 


PANY 
| THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COM 
Town Crier NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOUR 
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per developed by the All-State En- H : A newly-formed merchandising Ross Davis, formerly vice president 
Mack * Omar Baking Firm ' 





‘ ( committee will formulate sales and in charge of sales, has been assigned 
No. 3873—Bakery deliver truck Decentralizes merchandising plans for the company to manage the Nebraska-Iowa dis 
hel ve le of expanded aluminum at regular monthly meetings tricts. The positions of vice president 
the Pe Metal Co OMAHA-W. J. Coad, Jr., presi- Mr. Coad said the decentralization in charge of operation and vice presi 
No. 3876—Rap-in-Wax Paper Co.'s dent of Omar, Inc., has announced of authority and streamlining of the dent of production have been elimin 
ethod of attachin ix bands a decentralization of the organiza organizational structure have permit ated 
‘ | d wrappe! tional structure of Omar. He said ted a significant reduction in central Joe Fagot will continue as depart 
No. 3877—Icing machine for the the move is designed to improve the office staff and some realignment of ment head in charge of personnel 
etail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp lines of communications and _ the responsibilities training, public and industrial rela 
No, 3878—Pan space! Chicago handling of the bakery company’s Henry Yager and J. A. MeBrid tions 
Metallic Manufacturing Co day-to-day operations Jr., will continue as vice presidents Bruce Corn will head the produ 
No, 3879—Bakery freeze! Mani- The administration of the com- and operate on a broader manage tion and engineering department 
owoc Equipment Works pany policies will be handled by reg- ment basis. Mr. Yager will coordin Wayne Wellman has been appoint 
No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, ular meetings of the central office ate all central office sales activities ed assistant general purchasing agent 
Crescent Metal Products. Ir department heads and the district and Mr McBride wi!! coordinate ind will function as operating head 
No. 3881 — Fungistatic shortening managers finance and accounting functions of the purchasing department 
r cake Best Foods, In« chetnieemaiipienes 
No, 3882—Plastic bun pan Molded ® naiiieninedl _ Sen ee een ene = , 
Fiber Gla Tray Co : hy : : 
No. 3833——-Sheet dough iuge, In- : athe . hes 
justrial Gauges Corp i | 
No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma- / f 
hine, Hon enette, Inc t H 
No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant, : | 
icGee Che cal Company, In | Gi ers ir r 
No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
pir froze pies, Stone Container 


ry 
No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- | | 
titute table ferment process re- 


No $4348 A pple-flavored bakery 


fillis by S. Gumpert Co : 
Vo, 33389 Topping base Fable 

Brands, In 
No, 3890 Automatic, we h-feed- 

ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc ‘ 
No. 3892—Flooring of pre-formed i 
ctions, Monroe Company, Ine | 
\ 3893- an \ sne i ey-Fer- : : Tv . . : 
—_ r~ Pan washer, Alvey-F'e1 a 1. ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 
ison oO 
No. 3894—The Fuller Co. shows j finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting 
w bull terials may be moved | 


as Ee 2. PERFORMANCE — They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


No. 3896—Blender for liquid and 


dry materia Patterson-Kelley Com- sifier. 
pany, In (25d 
ae Dig — prendng payors 4, ae UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 
ital le rmbing its reach-in re- ‘ : ‘ 
frigerator itating uniform enrichment. 
No. 3898—A mold and rope inhibi- 2 
tor introduced by Mallet & C 4, CONVENIENCE — They're always available... no waiting. Ask your 
No. 3901—Catalog describin the ‘ : ‘ - 
of bakery freezers made by the yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 
Cc. Vv. nmm4 Cc 


No. 3902 Wedding cake orna- 
nent Leon D. Bush Co 

No. 3903—Refrigerated d play 
iSs¢ ( Schmidt Co 

No. 3905—Ilavor catalo by the 

ntomatice Corp 

No, 3906—American Molasse Co 
has developed a 100-page booklet de- 


ad ft 


THE NEW 
PACKAGES 








se in baked foods 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Sita 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


for All your Hout Research and Production 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

















MERCK &A CO., INC. 


| 7 ufacturing Chemist 
for the Nation’s Health Manufact 7 ists 


RAHWAY, NEW JER BEYV 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK “ae ees 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... — 


alike a: as peas in a pod 









HY-KURE 


Now with HY-KURE, flour ma 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.”’ Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con 
stantly secure the precise flour treat 
ment you require 

Here's why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette. .. purified ClO), in frozen 





~~ 





— 


FLOUR 


form into tap water in HY-KURI 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled soluuon 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators 
Simple and sure as that! 


Eliminates difficulues with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 





attshd/bhihhdh ddd ts to 





* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest 
“HY-KURE millers” reap impor 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro 
viding their bakers with more unt 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production. 
Get the details now. 


4 @ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct, 









Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


7,683,651. Ocher Patents Pending 
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| ‘The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


pecialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
racker Flours from carefully selected 


. 
SPRING PILOT 



















ea — KANSOTA 
= KANSAS PILOT 
THE STANDARD « 


others strive te reach 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE 








ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


VIRGINIA 























the priceless ae 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
| COOKIE KING—cookie and dough=UP Mee! 
Ww a sponge ate) ’ 
Le, CRACKER KING—cro pong v 
- » sott wheat graham 


ss GRAHAM KING—100 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity four 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—— 
“YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


7 Mi PHERSON, KANSAS ’ 














‘DIAMOND D” 


es 
Golden Loaf” That's Our 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent id 


Milled Under Laboratory Control! a he tg tee p De ubt and 
from Montana Spring Wheat rouble left out 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minr 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
Eotabiohed 1866 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty Since 1856 




















THe largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLgE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry 
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THE STORY OF FOREST MILLS—- 


(continued from page 18) stood at 
its peak. The railroad had come, mill- 
ing was prospering, the town had a 
post office and, according to the 1880 
census, a population of 124. Although 
reliable population figures arent ivail- 
able for any other period, « parative 
statistics on school enrollment at For- 
est Mills indicate that 1880 marked 
the peak of its population. Depe ndent 
is it was on the mill, however, the 
village could survive only long as 
that industry flourished. And two de- 
velopments were taking place which 
were to undermine the prosperity of 
the milling industry. One was the 
tremendous expansion in the wheat- 


raising area of America 
quent produc tion beyond the 


with conse- 


needs of 


the domestic market; the other was 
the parallel growth of wheat raising 
in countri like Russia, Australia, 
ind Argentina, which competed with 
the United States in the world mar- 
ket. Other factors, such as a series of 
poor crop ( iused by soil exhaustion 
and chinch bug infestations, helped 
reduce the amount of wheat grown in 
Goodhue County. A i result, the 
milling company at Forest Mills was 
forced to let its machinery, represent- 
ing heavy capital investment re- 
main idle a large part of the year, 


while flour iles dropped id profits 
decreased 

A heavy decline in flour prices be- 
gan in 1883, just after the company 
had invested ten thousand dollars in 
a new engine and when the mill had 


on hand the equivalent of a hundred 


ind forty thousand bushels of wheat 
in grain and flour. This was too much 
for the Forest Mills company, espe- 
cially after its heavy investment in 
the Minne ta Midland, and on June 
21, 1884, the firm was declared insol- 
vent and it went into the hands of a 
















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
FLour ° 


Feeps * 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











— 
Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man Cat la 


Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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For a year and a half the 
mill was silent, and its employees left 
to seek work elsewhere; the Zum- 
brota News speaks of scores of them 
leaving, but the number of men work- 
ing in the mill and its auxiliary enter 


receiver 


prises is elsewhere given as about 
thirty. The mill, which was said to 
have been erected at a cost of up- 
wards of $65,000, and the adjacent 


property were sold at auction in the 
summer of 1885 to John W. Moore of 
New York for $10,000. He resold them 
to E. V. White and George H. and 
John R. Rust, who reopened the mill 
late in 1885 as the Rust Milling Co 
Wells had by this time gone to Pierre, 
Dakota Territory, to recoup his for- 
tunes, while Dickey remained in For- 
est Mills. and started a creamery 
which he operated until shortly be- 
fore his death in 1902 


“The mill ran with apparent suc- 
cess for two years under its new 
management. Then, because of a poor 


wheat crop, it was again closed in the 


summer of 1887. Contemporary ac- 
counts suggest that this shutdown 
was considered final; the store was 


closing out its stock at cost, and men 
were leaving the village. But within 
two months John Rust and his head 
miller, J. R. Mason, had reopened the 


mill and the town's doom was once 
again postponed. For the next 10 
years the mill was operated, with 


modest and gradually declining suc- 
cess, under the firm name of Rust & 
Mason. Comments in contemporary 
newspapers attempt to paint a rosy 
picture, but occasional shutdowns for 
repairs, repeated damage from spring 
floods, and a revealing controversy 
between the millers and a spokesman 
for the Farmers’ Alliance all bespeak 
waning prosperity and a community 
gradually decaying with the passage 
of the years. When the Forest Mills 
correspondent for the Zumbrota News 
reported of Rust & Mason that “They 
are doing a deal better than 
they expected to do,” what he im- 
plied was more significant than what 
he said 


great 


@ “The decline of Forest Mills actual- 
ly had begun at the precise moment 
of its apparent peak of prosperity. For 
the railroad that went to Forest Mills 
also went to Zumbrota, and, what is 
more important, a standard-gauge 
line reached Zumbrota at the 
time the narrow-gauge railroad ar- 
rived. In 1889, the Duluth, Red Wing 
and Sotuhern built into Zumbrota, 
giving the town three railroads, two 
of them standard gauge, as compared 
with one narrow-gauge line for For- 
est Mills. Zumbrota’'s population grew 
from 797 in 1880 to 857 in 1890, and 
1,119 in 1900, and trade and industry 
naturally gravitated there rather 
than to Forest Mills, which had been 
thrust into what amounted to the 
backwater of commercial activity. In 
1893 one of the large steam engines 
owned by the mill was sold, apparent- 
ly after several years of disuse 
“Early in 1898 Rust withdrew from 
the milling enterprise, and a new firm 
was organized under the 
Olson & Engelhart 


same 


name of 


Mason The Olson 


component of the firm was Nels M 
Olson, who had been successively 
grain buyer, postmaster, and miller 
for the community. Peter Engelhart 


was from Mazeppa, and it was his in- 
tention to dismantle the mill and re- 


erect it there at what he considered a 
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alts p, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
. Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cables — Eastmills 
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4i ° 4i 
Pontiac 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 








37 
more suitable site. The work of teat time the farmers’ trade was lost, a 
ing down the mill began in July, and spring flood took out the dam, and the 
the first load of parts was shipped to mill was closed about the same time 
Mazeppa about the middle of August as the cheese factory. The building 
The feed mill and elevator portions stood until the winter of 1918-19, 
were left undisturbed and were leased when it was dismantled 
to a Zumbrota elevator company 


OREAO (8 THE @TAFF wure 


which continued to 
the convenience of 


them for 
The 
ourse, meant 
est Mills as a 
ictivity 


operate 
local farmers 
loss of the flour mill, of « 

the virtual end of For 
scene of commercial 


U.K. Leads Buyers 


Of Canadian Exports 


“Something approaching a revival WINNIPEG While remaining at 
was attempted at Forest Mills in Well over average levels, Canadian 
1903. In that year the narrow-gauge wheat and flour export clearances of 
line was converted to standard and %8,300,000 bu. for the week ended 
extended to Faribault, and perhaps June 28, were 4,700,000 bu. under the 


this gave rise to a hope that the vil previous week 
lage might still have a future. Theo in the form of 
dore Stecher, proprietor of a fur busi 
ness in Zumbrota, bought the mill 
property, supposedly with intention of 


Only 
flour of 


785,000 bu 


ment destinations 


were 
which 46,000 
cleared to International Wheat Agree- 


Class 2 wheat exports amounted to 


using the water power to operate a 5,875,000 bu. with the U.K. taking 
tannery. Nothing came of this 2,184,000; Czechoslovakia 1,308,000; 
scheme, but Stecher continued to run USSR. 1,096,000; Japan 723,000; the 
the feed mill for several years. In the Netherlands 332,000; Belgium 93,000 
spring of 1907 he began the erection and Germany 75,000 bu. Finland and 
of a concrete dam, which, it was said Italy were the other destinations 
would raise the level of the pond and IWA countries took a combined to- 
attract boatowners tal of 1,641,000 bu. of wheat. A total 

“Stecher became increasingly in of 440,000 bu. cleared for Germany; 


to 


terested in some land holdings in Vir 377,000 to Switzerland; 321,000 
ginia, and he eventually moved there Japan; 235,000 to Ireland; 161,000 to 
paying less and less attention to the Belgium; 88,000 to Norway and 19,000 


men he employed to run the mill. In bu. to Venezuela 





MEEZ 
LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Expert Offices 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Oxgilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 


Edmonton 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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N. V.. icdeare Mastechanpy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 
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North Carolina Grain 


Dealers Name Officers 


ELIZABETH CITY, N.C 
annual meeting here of the 
Carolina Grain Dealers 
officers for the 1956-57 
elected. 

They are: Tom Sawyer, Sr., Tom 
Sawyer & Sons, Belcross, president; 
Charles Revelle, Jr., Charles Revelle 
& Son, Murfreesboro, vice president 
and Leon Holland, Continental Grain 
Co., Elizabeth City, secretary and 
treasurer. 

They succeed Ed Mann, Blount- 
Midyette Co., Washington, N.C.,, 
president; Mr. Sawyer, vice president, 
and C. W. Faison, grain markets di 
vision, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh 

George Wood, F. P. Wood & Son, 
Camden, N.C., was toastmaster for 


North 
Assn., new 


year were 


At the 


the evening banquet which attracted 
some 100 persons. 

The association voted unanimously 
to join the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn 


@ THE STAFF OF ’ 


Russell-Miller Names 


Sales Representatives 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of two new sales representatives for 
Russell-Miller Milling Company’s 
southern bakery flour division has 
been announced by W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager 

William C. Rolf, previously with 
the company’s north central sales di- 
vision in Duluth, Minn., has been 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn 

Frank A. Russell, formerly man- 
ager of the Charlotte (N.C.) Bread 
Co. is new sales representative in 
New Orleans 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















VLOUR IMPORTERS 
63, MARK LANG®, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Reference: FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“wWitburg’ Amsterdam 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Beifast 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO, LTD. 








Oable Address; ‘ Doxrsacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Sollcite Correspondence With Bhippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SERS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulstetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Hentley’s 
Wieger's Hlits (1008 & 1929) 








COPENHAGEN Eat. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address; ‘Coventry,’ London 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1856 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








Db. Db. P. Howle John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Oo. fF, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wheatear,” Glasgow 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Kstablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 O8LO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Johnny” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Matablished 10138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~ SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter Bt. LONDON, B, CO. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





Dc x] 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


r Street 





NEW YORK 
x] 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 

















The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 13362 
21 W. 10TH BaT. KANSAS CITY, MO 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. &8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-F LOU R—M 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


BINOCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








F teed Hie & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














Cable Address; ‘“G@narns,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, OORN PRODUCTS AND GRALN 
76 Bothwell Stress, GLASGOW 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


— 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








~ 
Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 








Deans Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


| OF Fi ne kin BURRUS WII AY Incorporated 
| Se SC KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 


ie MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presivens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x cman: 
































































































CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
“were 
DIVISION H 
F. H. Peavey & Co. Complete Grain 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX Facilities for 
he tae ; Members of 
Serving the All Leading 
MINNEAPOLIS @& DULUTH Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 
ane changes. 
“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri Wabash Elevator * Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
|| HICAGO a. ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
i 6 ELECTRIC BUILDING and Feed Mills BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
, 7 CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 
Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. NEW YORK @ ENID 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies FORT WORTH AMARILLO 
Baltimore Ave Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


So Mp ALL 





Cable Address 














“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
G ) AhA 4 . 
pee ce lng WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 

CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. eg nit WHE, l p 














s? “Lo 
> PER. a % 
IT'S IN THE RECORD PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 




















CANADA'S 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


) 
Al 





Js CREAM OF ya, MowaRce 

* eeee inne CRESCENT 
Robin Hood Flour CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 

eee mAtitbiaa: MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Canadian Review... 





Crop Outlook Varied 


Western ¢ ida’s crop outlook is 
he é ried. Weather last 
VeeK WV quite changeable with tem- 
perat inywhere from the 
10) t the 80's, but belov rmal 
read lated ar humidity 
‘ I gn Ra iried 
I howe! t n down 
pou! ind wv e the moisture condi- 

mp ed there ere many 

point n Saskatchewan and Alberta 

vnere 1! re till needed, partic- 

larly f te crop He hail 

1a ive Va eported fr Y cattered 
t thern Saskatchewan 

Over the western half of Manitoba 

1 eastern &S Katchewan undulating 
cropland how the effect f the tor- 
entia | i! i the past two 
vee} > trin ind ] erosion 

ble thousand f acre ind 

ected i cannot e under- 

taken until t crop is harvested. In 

iny sect the erosio make 
est pe tion cdiftic 

Early sown grains generally are 


in good condition and show heavy 
growth. Early wheat is heading out 
Alberta ond at a few 


scattered points in southern Mani- 


in southern 


toba and southeast Saskatchewan. 

Some fields of oats and barley are 

now in shot blade stage, and in 

widely scattered areas some fields 

of flax will be in blossom by the 

end of the first week of July. 

Lat ps i three pro 

th tl f result 

er! 1 and 

1 t. While need 

t been responsible for 

tine ine I inatior ! ome late 

‘ ii! ! the has 

i ! f tand 

I evera ay ind 

( tne patc! lf elop- 

i t I ind barle e been 

lest t en ture h been 

R ! i ith 
ha 1 in etivity 

H 1 ! excep- 

t nd tl ithe! 

1 spra erations 

Wild t very 

parts of Manitoba and 

istern § katchewan 

! t compet th late 

| f barley 1 flax the 


struggle could be a losing one. Wild 
a problem in all three pro- 
vinces and foxtail is causing concern 
in seattered sections of the west 

The overall moisture condition for 
the three prairie provinces at June 
26 was 93% of normal compared with 
85% the week previous and 131% a 
year according to the Searle 
Grain Co. precipitation report 


No Ruling Yet 


The 


oats are 


apo, 


Board of Transport Commis- 


sioners has concluded flax hearings 
in Ottawa early last week and re- 
served judgment. The question be- 
fore the board was whether or not 
flax is a “grain.” The hearings 
stemmed from an application made 
by the Vancouver merchant's ex- 


change to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for equalization of 
flax seed rates, both east bound and 


west bound export shipments. Rates 
to the Pacific Coast for flax are much 
higher than to the Canadian Lake- 
head. Briefs submitted to the board 


finding in- 
come under the 


expressed concern that a 
dicating flax did not 


Crow's Nest Pass rate could result 
in increased flax rates to Fort Wil- 
liam for export. 


July 31 Deadline 


Western 
and will 
new crop 
established 
As in most previous crop years, 
will be announced for 
the 1956-57 crop season 


Office in HMotland 


Grain delivery 
Canada will end 
extended 

thelr 


quotas in 
on July ol, 
not be into the 
veal at present 
levels 


new quotas 


The Canadian Wheat Board will 
soon open a new office to provide for 
board representation in the Nether- 
lands and other Western European 
countries. It will be located in Rot 
terdam, Holland, and will function 
ilong the same lines as the long 


established London office 
supplementary to it 
The office will be in charge of C. C 
3oxer, who for the past five 
been the Board's representative 
in Washington, D.C. The Wheat 
Board's office in Washington will be 
closed, but its interests in the US 
capital will be taken over by Dr. W 
C. Hopper, agricultural 
Canadian Embassy 


ind will be 


years 
has 


counselor, 


July 23 Meeting 
The Board of Grain C 

for Canada will hold it 

lic meeting to hear 


mmissions 
innual pub 
ubmissions re 


garding maximum tariffs of charges 
to be made by license« under the 
Canada Grain Act for the crop year 
commencing Aug. 1, 1956. The meet 
ing will be held in Trinity Hall, Win 
nipeg, July 23. Parties wishing to 
present briefs are reque ted to sub 


mit four copies to the 
the board not less than six days 
prior to the date of the hearing 


secretary of 


Cash Income Higher 


Cash income received by 
I'armers in the first quarter of thi 
year amounted to an estimated $517 
900,000 up about 11% from last year 
first-quarter total of ©467,200,000 and 
about 1% than 1954 first 


Canadian 


larger 


quarter income of $512,800,000. In 
creases in farm cash income occurred 
in all provinces except Prince Ed 
ward Island and Ontario 


Domestic Exports Up 


Canada domestic rose 


exports 
April to $382,700 
$335.800.000 in the corres 


14% in value in 
000 fron 
ponding month last year. Larget 
total for the US Latin 
countries more 


American 
ind Furope than off 
set lower totals for the U.K. and the 


rest of the Commonwealth. Volume 
of exports rose 10.9% in April and 
price iveraged 2.7% higher 


Elevators Damaged 


WICHITA, KANSAS-—The Sam P 
Wallingford Grain Corp. elevator at 
Rago, Kansa burned recently, th 
los being estimated by Ernest I 
French, company vic president, at 
about $12,000 

Henry L. Sumpter iles manage! 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Wichita, Kansa iid a company 
owned elevator it Motealf Kansa 
along with 15,000 bu ft wheat, wa 
destroyed by fire 

At Valparaiso, Ind in explosior 


tore out the sides of the 
ty Farn 
ward L 
wa erjously 


Porter Coun 
Bureau grain elevator. Id 
itor m 


burned by the blast 


indgrebe els inager 








$600,000 ADDITION—C onstruction 


three-story 

Terminal oftice building, St. Paul, 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager of the grain coopera- 
tive 


$600,000 addition to the Farmers Union Grain 
Minn., 


rhe addition will be ready in the spring of 1957 and 


underway on a 


according to 


will contain 25,000 sq. ft 
the building to 100,000 sq 
ters for the marketing operations of 650 cooperative ele 
vators in the spring wheat areas of Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


of space, bringing the total for 
ft. The building is headquar 
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John M., 


Stanley 


SANITATION CONSULTANT — 4d. 
Carl Dawson & Associates, St. Louis, 
has annotinced the appointment of 
John M. Stanley, as associate pre 
ventive sanitation consultant. A na 
tive of Kansas and a graduate of 
Kansas State College, Mr. Stanley 
originally was on the research staff 
of the California Spray Chemical 
Corp. Later he was staff sanitarian 
for the International Milling Co., first 
at Davenport, Iowa, and then at Sa 
lina, Kansas. As a Dawson associate, 
Mr. Stanley will make sanitation sur 
veys of flour mills, bakeries and other 
food processing plants and act as an 
adviser on matters pertaining to plant 
sanitation. 


Chicago Feed Mill 
Workers Sign Pact 





CHICAGO.-T. L. Mitehell, Arecady 
Farms Milling Co Chicago, and 
chairman of the mill owners’ group 
here which has been negotiating a 
labor contract for some time, an 


nounces that a settlement was signed 
the evening of June 26 which should 
issure two years of strike 
for the labor groups and mills in 
volved in the agreement. The cur 
rent contract was to expire June 30 
Mr. Mitchell seitlement was 
reached which granted mill workers 
first 
1956 
bringing the 
The 
increase is 


free work 


SAYS 


increase for the 
July 1 
additional holiday 
paid holidays to 
year, a 3° 


a a“ 


which 


year 
plus an 

total 
econ 1 
prom 


Starts 


even 
salary 


ised, with some upward adjustments 
in pension benefits. The pension ad 
justments would become effective 


midway in the second year, or at the 
end of that period 

he labor 
‘Teamsters Union 


included the 
Local 718, and the 
Union, Local 418 
both affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
The mill owners group, in addition 
to Arcady, included J. J tadenoch 
Co., Hales & Hunter Co., 1. C. Knoke 
& Co., Ryde & Co., Vitality Mills, all 
of Chicago; Acme Feeds, ine Forest 
Park, Ii, and Farm Bureau Milling 
( Hammond, Ind 


Froups 


Longshoremen 's 


Maple Leaf Move 


PORONTO The head office of the 
lLwaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron 
to. which has been located in the Deo 
Bank Bldy., for 


has beer noved to a m 


Maple 
minion ome AO years 

fully 
conditioned building at 44 
keglinton Ave. West, effective July 3 
telephone number will te 
HUdson 1-423] 


mod 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


cannot be far away. Export business 
was very quiet, and total flour book- 
ings were around 15@20% of capa- 
city. Mills continued to run on an 
average of three to four days a week. 
jakery flour was quoted 5¢ lower and 
other prices were unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations June 29, 100-Ib. 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 
“740: standard bakers’, unenriched 
$5.%505.99; first clears, unenriched 
$4700 4.80, delivered Texas common 
points 

Oklahoma City: There was little 
buying in the flour market last week. 
Prices remained stable in family flour 
and closed unchanged, Bakery flour 
declined 5¢. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points June 29, carlots: 
Family short patent %6.20@6.40, 
standard patent $5.50@5,.70, bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.75@5.85, 
95% standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
straight grade $5.60@5.70. Truck lots 
higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: “If you breathe real hard 
you might jar this situation off dead 
center 

That's what some flour market ob- 
servers were saying by the end of 
the week ending June 30 in the cen- 
tral states. The feeling is that a heavy 
splurge of booking new crop flour 
might come any minute, If the wheat 
market were to dip slightly, then 
come back strong, traders feel that 
heavy bookings, for extended cover- 
will ensue, 

During last week, all but wholly 
necessary buying of flour was sus- 
pended, except in the far Southeast 
where some new crop flour sales were 
reported, Other business, however, 
consisted of p.d.s. orders for nearby 
shipment. Total sales were estimated 
at around 55% of five-day milling 
capacity 

New crop business on a large scale 
looks very close, observers agree, Po- 
tential buyers and sellers are around 
15@20¢ sack away from agreement, 
it is belleved. The family flour market 
is ready, it is felt, after dipping an- 
other 10¢ during the period, Market 
observers do not believe it will go 
much lower, and that a burst of bak- 
ery flour buying will trigger sales of 
family flour. 


ae 


Quotations June 30: Spring top 
patent $6.40@6,50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, clear $5.80@5.95; hard winter 
short $5.75@5,.90, 95% patent $5.65@ 
5.80, clear $5.45, family flour $7.25; 
soft winter high ratio $7,.25@7.35, 
short patent $6.75, standard $5.75@ 
5.90, clear $4.80@4,95; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers, $5,15@5,25. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
there was no improvement in flour 
business last week, Bookings were of 
extremely small volume. Soft wheat 
mills reduced prices sharply in ad- 
justment of new crop, However, a 
waiting poliey continued to be follow- 
ed by buyers, and no large scale acti- 
vity was expected for some time. 
Shipping directions were fair. Clears 
and low grades were in slow demand, 
Package goods business fell off, 





Quotations June 29: Family flour, 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7.30, ordi- 
nary $6.10. In 100-lb. paper sacks, 
bakery flour—-cake $7, pastry $5.05, 
soft straights $5.50, clears $5.20; hard 


winter short patent £5.85, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.05; spring 
wheat—short patent $5.60, standard 


$6.45, clears $6.30 
East 


New York: The slow business pat- 
tern in the local market persisted last 
week, with buyers sti\! awaiting a 
sharp price break and mills failing to 
make attractive price offers 

Hand-to-mouth bu ying continued 
where supplies were near depletion, 
but there were no large-scale commit 
ments. Some observers look for in- 
creased bookings in the near future, 
but prices have held to a close daily 
range and many take a pessimistic 
view of any significant business while 
these prices hold at current levels 

The policy of marking time, await 
ing a market break, has also affected 
soft wheat flour sales. Balances are 
reported low but most observers do 
not anticipate large scale commit 
ments unless new crop prices drop 
substantially lower than present mar- 
ket levels. 

Quotations June 29 
flour $7.50, high gluten $7.24@7.34, 
standard patent $6.79@6.89, clears 
$6.15@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.3306.42, standard patent $6.134 
6.23; soft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
7.75, straights $5.85@6.15 


Boston: The local flour market dis 
played an irregular tone last week 
with price variations generally lean 
ing toward lower levels. Trading was 
extremely listless despite the relative 
ly narrow price fluctuations. Most po 


Spring family 


tential buyers were apparently well 
content with making spasmodic pur- 
chases to maintain adequate supplies 

The three top grades of spring 
wheat flour finished the week about 
4¢ net higher for the week while first 
clears eased 5¢ on the outside of the 
price range. Hard winter flour de- 
clined 4¢ with very little trading in- 
terest displayed due to the rather 
common and general expectation of 
lower price levels. Soft wheat flours 
were unchanged to 20¢ net lower 

Local dealers reported that most 
mill agents, with the exception of a 
few brokers in springs, were not in- 
clined to discuss possible price con- 
and as a result very little 
business was consummated outside of 
a small fill-in lot here and there 
Reports of extremely heavy yields in 
areas now harvesting has tended to 
promote considerable caution among 
those operators primarily interested 
in soft wheat flours 


cessions 


Quotations June 2°: Spring short 
patent $6.8906.99, standard $6.79 
6.89, high gluten $7.244 7.34, first 
clears $6.170@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.3706.47, straight $6.174@ 
6.27; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52@4 


6.82; eastern soft wheat straight $5.87 
6.17; soft wheat high ratio $6.72@ 
7.77; family $7.52 

Philadetphia: Downward tendencies 
developed on the local flour market 
last week and comparisons with the 
closing levels of the week 
showed minus signs dotting the list 
However, most of these represented 
only modest setbacks and thus fell far 
short of accomplishing the wide de- 
cline which most bakers and 
have been expecting. As a result, they 
lost none of the preference for 
line positions and dealings remained 
extremely quiet, with hand-to-mouth 


previous 


jobbers 


side- 





STUDIES MILLING TECHNIQUES—A research problem on how to increase 
the yield of bran from endosperm of wheat is explained to Cheng wen Yu 
by Gordon Grosh, Kansas State College graduate student in milling from 








Winnipeg, Canada. Cheng, who is in charge of transporting and storing 


of wheat, flour, milk and other materials which concern agricultural products 


on Formosa, was in Kansas several weeks to study techniques ec! marketing, 


storing and milling wheat. Cheng spent two days at Salina, where he observed 


grading of grain at the Kansas state grain inspection office, and visited the 
Western Star Mill Co. to observe processes and procedures of handling wheat. 


orders seeming to keep things from 
grinding to a complete halt 

Some observers were a little dis- 
turbed by the fact that the list hasn't 
encountered the pressure which would 
be normal at this stage of the har- 
vest, but others were still optimistic 
about being able to replenish stocks 
at a saving from current postings be- 
cause they believed a wider flow of 
grain to market is in the offing. Mean- 
while, it was a 10¢ sack drop in hard 
winters that set the pace in the past 
week's downturn, with springs off 
only 5¢. Some of the latter were re- 
ported to have been offered by one 
mill at a concession, but response was 
said to be negligible 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack bas- 
is, June 29: Spring high gluten $7.15 
@ 7.25, short patent $6.75% 6.85, stand- 


ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.50@4 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.35, standard $6.15@6.25: soft win- 


Qn 


ter, nearby $5.35@5.45 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in all pat- 
ents except family continued to be 
last week. No crop sales 
were reported and old crop sold only 
in hand-to-mouth fashion for imme- 
diate deliveries to cover nearby needs 
Some bakers expressed the opinion 
that mills are holding back details of 
new crop, awaiting further details of 
wheat prices 

The last week of June last year 
witnessed the sale of sott wheat pat- 
ents in large volume and on July 6 
last year the city and tri-state area 
sold an immense volume of hard Kan- 
Therefore 
being kept on developments that may 
come after July 4 in offerings and 
prices of new crop hard Kansas and 
soft wheat patents 

Family flour in advertised 
brands dropped 15¢ the middle of the 
week and sales were said to be good 
Jobbers and stocking 
on family patents and mixes in anti- 
cipation of a steel strike which usual- 
ly causes home baking and the use 
of mixes on a large within 
households of strikers 

Directions “fairly good to 
good” in all patents. Jobbers and 
grocers endeavored to take up their 
commitments to move out stocks in 
order to get the housewives’ money 
before the strike makes heavy inroads 
into family cash expenditures 

Quotations June 29: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6406.21, medium 
patent $6.06@6.27, short patent $6.16 
06.37; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@6.78, medium patent $6.65@4 
6.83, short patent $6.70@6.88, clears 
$6.20@6.62, high gluten $7.05@7.22, 
advertised brands family patents 
$7.25, other brands $6.85 @7.23; pastry 
and cake flours $5.84@7.52 


South 


New Orleans: Greater interest and 
activity occurred last week on flour 
with the heavier volume con- 
fined to soft winters. Hard winter 
flour sales on the other hand were 
of very limited volume, with a good 
percentage of the business on a p.d.s. 
and in a few instances, some 
30 to 60-day coverage. Bread bakers 
and jobbers, while inquiring activity, 


slow new 


sas patents a close eye is 


some 


yrocers were 


scale 


were 


sales, 


basis 
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till have their price ideas under pres- 
e! t Sales on northern 
pri ve exceptionally quiet and 
lor sma I int In fact, the trade 
general showed no interest at pres- 
ent if t 
Cracke nd cookie bakers were the 
t active on soft winters, purchas- 


n ind lots representing 120- 


l e in some instances. Cake 
l re likewise I heavy 
com] n and some fair-sized 
wel rked for 120-day ship- 

nts. Shipping directions showed up 


better although not as heavy 
int pated. Stocks on hand con- 


le to be iintained at a low level 
t lequate to care for present 
xport ness on flour was prac- 
tically non-existent, with only a few 
i ile being worked to the 
Ameri n particular Puerto Rico 
Bids from Norway were still on the 
x le 
Quotations June 29 in carlots, pack- 
1 in 100 nultiwall paper Hard 
vinter bake short patent $5.90@6, 


tandard $5.75 @5.90, first clear, $4.75 
10 prir wheat bakery short 


patent $6.5546.75, standard $6.35@4 
6.55, first lear $5.8546.25, high 
luten $7@7.20; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.65@6, straight $5.257 5.65, first 
clear $5.7006.15, high ratio cake 
$6.100764 Pacific Coast $6.75 @7.05, 
QD tr S6 6.35 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 


nd ile continued slo last week 
th the d estic and export trades 
er Vaitin rival f new crop 
t | watchin tne move- 
nt f the eastern market so the 
flou te vas without feature 
Price june 29 were virtually un- 
hanged, with family patent $8, Blue- 
te 6.98 ikery $7.11 and pastry 
$6.14 
Canada 
roronto-Montreal: Mill enerally 
ere fa busy last week, though 
ne pretty much of a routine 
Q@uotations June 29: ‘Top pat- 
ent spri for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 1 cotton le cash dis- 
t xed cars with 15¢ added for 
t re used: baker $4.70@5 
per i cash discounts, 
| th 15¢ added for cartage 
et »>winter wl it was be- 
ffered ! ile, and th the new 
p far naturity, the ituation 
t t Che offerin price was 
ind $1.75 bu., f.o.b. shipping point, 
i needing wheat uuld no 
loubt be ling to pay re than 
f t were offered 
( no interest n winter 
t flou last week (Juotations 
$4.4 in 100-lb. export cot- 
f lontreal 
Winnipeg Canadian cleared 
13 of flour 1 verseas 
tries f the week ended June 28 
than 60,01 icKS Over! 
the pre is week. The latest figure 
ided or 20,000 ich for IWA 


1 most of the total of all 
made up chiefly of 
Export interest in flour 


tead nd the Philippine re- 

te i the market last week and 
tracted for some stocl This has 
flected little increased run for 
chiefl Alberta, shipping sup- 

to the Pacific seaboard. Domestic 

t ce derate wit! prices 
teady. Quotations June 29: Top pat- 
ent spr for delivery between Ft 
1 the British Columbia 

boundar tton 100's $5.70@6: sec- 
tent cottons $5.45@5.75: sec- 


THE 
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paper 100's 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





$545.15. All prices cash carlots 
° 
Millfeed 
W e« 

Minneapolis: Hand-to-mouth buy pt 
ing, typical of this time of year, pre- 
vailed in the millfeed market in the - “- 
week ended July 2. Demand just pris 
about kept pace with supplies and tole 
there was not much pressure In any prit 


direction. Bran was an _ exception, ~ 
however, as the price sagged in mid- i 
week and then recovered some of the ay 
loss. It wound up the week with a net 
loss of 50¢@$1.50. Other prices were - 
steady to 50¢ lower than a week 
earlier - 
The bran price was down at what 
some in the trade figured to be the 
low point for the year, and one which 
should prove attractive to buyers - 
Quotations July 2: Bran $34,504 
35.50, standard midds $42 @ 42.50, flour 
midds. $49.50@52, red dow $54.504 55 H 
Kansas City: Millfeed made a mild 
recovery over the week-end. Moderate 
new strength was found for bran and 


middlings while short 


steady. Demand was fair 


offerings fair. Quotation 


were about 
to good with 


; July 2: Bran 


$33033.50 sacked, Kansas City; 


shorts $404 10.50 sacl 
City; middlings $374 37 
sas City 


d, Kansas 
75 bulk, Kan- 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 


last week, with offering 
as City 


Quotations, basis Kan 
29: Bran $334 33.25, sh 


41.50. Bran declined $2.5 
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sufficient 
June 
iorts $41,254 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





002.75 ton 


while shorts declined $4.254 4.50 ton, 


compared with the pre 

Hutchinson: The 
showed 
dipped sharply at th 
and mixers showed in 


ceding week 


millfeed market 
oftness all la 


t week and 
end. Jobbers 


reasing inter- 


est on the downturns and readily ab 


sorbed all offerings. Price 
$345, with the extreme decline in 
Quotations June 29, 


shorts 
Kansas City gran 
shorts $40.75@41.50 

Salina: Millfeed dem 
last week with bran 
$3.50 lower 
adequate. Quotations 
City June 29 
shorts $42.50@43 

Ft. Worth: Demand 


shorts 


was very quiet last week, even after 


the break in the marl 


buyers adopting a wai 


Supplies 


Bran $3 


were off 


basis 
$22.50 @ 33.25, 


i i ur 
i 
i 
i " phina i ton 
; ; rhe 
, be 
‘ t ' onttle 
ti a4 ‘ i 
i ' 
yaa 
Mid ' 
' 
! pol 





ind was slow 
$3 lower and 


UNITED 


were 


STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








basis Kansas 
3033.50, gray 


for millfeed 


et, with most 
ting attitude 


Offerings were only moderate, Quo- 


tations June 29, burlap 
shorts $494 


42; gray 
Texas common point 


bran and $3 lower on short 


week previous 
Oklahoma City: Slov 
clined prices character 


feed market last wee! 


straight cars June 29 
26.25; millrun $39.2S 
$43.50 44.50. Mixed 
higher on all classes 


Chicago: Millfeed pric 


the whole market 


easiness in the central 


the week ending July 
potential millfeed <« 
holding off their 


what the market might 


crop flour is sold in 
tions July 2: Bran $29 
ard midds. $464 46.50 
$5670 57, red dog S584 ¢ 
St. Louis: Demand 
was slow last week. Pr 
er and supplies were n¢ 


) 


purcnase to see 


Bran $414 ! 
0), delivered 
lower on 
than one 


il and de- 
zed the mill 
(Juotations 
Bran $35.254 


140.38: shorts 


pool cars $1 


" lipped and 


howed obvious 


tates during 
Traders said 


ustomers were =iatetraaa 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


do when new 





olume, Quota- 


10 40, stand- 
flour midds 
») Minnenapoti» 
for millfeeds 
ices were low- J 
1t burdensome 


Quotations June 29: Bran $37.25@38 


.* 


shorts $45.50@ 46.2! 
ing limits 


Boston: Extreme dul! 


terized trading in the 
market last week. Val 
erally easier, reflectin 


Louis switch- 


Chicago Chicago 


ness charac- 
local millfeed 
uf were gen- 
i slow cur- 


VIL.AX ee 
Kaneus City Minneapolis 
“i j om 
’ 
‘ I 

VMinnenpotin (hicage Minneapolis 
lu ; fu ept 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES-—Some of the principals in the June 15 
commencement ceremony for Class 69 in baking science and technology at 


the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, are shown above. 
right they are Howard O., Hunter, president of the institute; James T. 


left to 
Moore, 


From 


class secretary; James H. Cooper, class president; Arthur Uackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., and president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, who gave the commencement address, and Louis BE. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IL, chairman of the AIB. 





rent demand plus steady offerings 
which were gaining in a point of ag- 
zressiveness as the week closed. Bran 
declined $1 during the week and 
middlings about 50¢ with closing quo- 
tations generally reflecting a willing- 
ness to sell rather than a portrayal 


of accepted values by potential buy- 
ers. The heavy culling of fowl and 
the severe cutback in hatching has 
curbed the demand for poultry feeds 
perceptibly. Quotations June 29; Bran 
$50, middlings $56. 

Philadelphia: A contracted demand 


for millfeed was again the rule in 
the local market last week so that 
dealings were quiet. No hope was 
seen for any appreciable broadening 


of inquiry unless prices suffer a sharp 


setback. The June 29 quotation of 
$51 on bran was unchanged from the 
previous week; standard midds 
dipped 50¢ to $56; red dog held even 
at Soi 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales contin- 
ued slow last week, Ohio mills con- 


tinued to close for repairs and holi- 
day Supplies from other sources 
covered all needs, Bran continued to 
ales, Quotations June 29 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $49.50 

standard midds, $54.50@ 
flour midds, $63,.20@64.24, red 
doy $69 20@ 70.24 

New Orleans: Since the strength- 
ening of the millfeed market 10 days 
ago, prices have fallen steadily dur- 
ing last week, This trend was evi- 
dent, and at the week-end, bran had 
dropped $3.50@4 and shorts $4.25a 
4.50 Mixers and jobbers entered 
the market sparingly on the declines 
and appear to incline towards reduc- 
tions in stocks as the warmer weath- 
er approaches, with its usual slowing 
down of feed sales, Mill offerings 
imple to care for the lesser 
demand and no interest was evident 
on futures on the downward trend 
Quotations June 29: Bran $42@43,25, 
shorts $49@50.,50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
extremely quiet last week, and there 
was a dearth of sales, both locally and 
in California, Local buyers have back- 
ed away from the market partly be- 
cause the feed business is slow and 
partly because they see nothing to 
push prices up, and California buyers 
are out of the market because of rec- 
ord low prices on Kansas bran. Thus 
while nominal quotations are running 
around $43.50@44 ton delivered, there 
is almost no trading, and buyers feel 
that the market can back down $1 or 
$2, perhaps more, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week with demand firm- 
er. Plants were working to capacity 
five days a week and are booked 


lead ift 
{.o b 
wo0.74 


55.74 


ton 


were 


more than halfway 
Quotations (stationary): Red 
and millrun $44, midds. $49; 
ver red bran and millrun $51, midds 
$56; to California red bran and mill 
run $51.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 


through July 
bran 


to Den 


Toronto-Montreal: There was suf 


ficient interest last week to absorb 
millfeed offerings, Quotations June 
29: Bran $50@51, shorts $57@58, 
midds, $60@61, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars 
‘Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
was only moderate last week al- 
though supplies continued to move 
into eastern Canada and sritish 
Columbia, Stocks were increasing 
and prices were barely steady. Sale 
in the three prairie provinces were 
unimportant. Quotations June 29 


Bran f.o.b. mills, $400 43 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $3 more; 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
$47.50@50.50, Alberta $1.50 less 
midds. $48.50751.50 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $1.50 less. All 
prices cash carlots. Small 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 


shorts 


lots ex 


Rye 


was the 
office 
Price 


Minneapolis: “Very quiet 
report from rye flour sales 
about last week's busines 
were unchanged from a week earlier 
and buyers were taking only what 
they needed to tide them over until 
they have more information about the 
rye harvest, which is only a coupl 
of weeks away. Quotations June 2 
White rye $4.47@4.52, medium $4.27 
@4,32, dark $3.72@3.77 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers and sel! 
ers were rather far apart--estimated 
at around 25¢—-during the week end 
ing June 30, and only scattered sales 
of small amounts were made. Most 
customers appear to be satfsfied on 
major requirements until the new 
crop appears. Quotations June 30 
White patent rye $4.79@4.80, medium 
$4.59704.60, dark $4,044 4.05 

St. Louis: Rye flour sales were fair 
last week as the price remained 
steady. An ample supply was main 
tained despite increased demand 
Shipping directions were reported as 


“fair.” Quotations June 29: Pure 
white rye $5.15, medium $4.94, dark 


$4.39. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was a quiet affair last week as bakers 
continued to prefer sideline positions 
Mill representatives are of the opin 
ion that it will take a sharp setback 
to trigger broader activity. The June 
29 quotations on white rye of $5.25 








MILLER 


75.35 was 5¢ under that of the week 
previous 

Pittsburgh: Buying of rye flour was 
very limited again last week to small 
quantities for spot needs. Buyers are 
awaiting details of what the new 
crop will be and the price quotations 


on it. Directions continue fair. Quo- 
tations June 29 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 


$5.14@5.24, medium $4.854 4.94, dark 
$4.3974.50, blended $6.2576.35, rye 
meal $4.50@4.75 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was draggy last week. Mill 
supplies were moderate and prices 
teady. Quotations June 29: Rolled 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65;: oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.6576.90 in 
the three prairie province: 
cash carlots 


oats 
All prices 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oameal satisfac- 
tory last week, considering the 
son, Quotations June 29: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
100’s cottons, $6.85 f.o.b 
Montreal 


was 


8ea- 


Toronto- 
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DEATHS 


R. C. Jackman, 80 
sas, grain and oil died recent- 
ly. In the grain business for 
half a century, Mr. Jackman had 
elevator holdings at Lawrence, Wil 
more, Kiowa, Cheney, Adams, Spear- 
ville and Fredonia, Kansas, and Fair 
view, Okla. With the help of Kansas 
scientists, he developed a ready 
mixed flour, trade named Jenny Wren 
flour, being among the first to reach 
this achievement 











Lawrence, Kan- 
man 


ove! 


Albert Vesecky, brother of Stephen 
Vesecky, vice president and flour 
buyer, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Dallas, was fatally burned 
last week in a gas explosion in his 
home in Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr 
Vesecky, a contractor, suffered se- 
vere burns over his body and died 
June 29 in a Hutchinson hospital 
3urial was at Timken, Kansas, the 
family home. Surviving are hfs widow, 
a son and a daughter, and his mother, 
who lives in Timken 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. 
of Minneapolis are as usual 
ing on Cape Cod, Mr. Hersey is vice 
president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
for many years has been regarded 
by The Northwestern Miller as its 
Cape Cod windmill correspondent, In 
a current dispatch he writes 
Orleans, Mass.: “Your official 
Cod windmill correspondent has been 


Hersey 


umme! 


and 


from 
Cape 


too busy with clams, lobsters and 
rrandchildren to carry on his re 
earch.” Nevertheless, he sends in 


a handsome colored picture of a 


waterpowered fulling mill at Brew 


ter, with promise of windmill cov- 
erage when the lobster and clam 
business abates 
* 
Harold Serumgard, division super 


intendent for Peavey Elevators at 


Devils Lake, N.D., has been named 
country representative of the com- 
mission department of Van Dusen- 
Harrington, a division of F. H. Pea 


brother 
ociated 


ey & Co., Minneapolis. A 
R. T. Serumgard, is also a 
with Van Dusen in Minneapolis 
* 
W. J. Farnen, vice president and 
flour buyer for General Baking Co 


New York, visited millers in the 
Kansas City area last week 
we 


Post 
Foods C« rp 


Cereals division of General 
Roland P. 
manager 
president of 
Jergens Co., 


has selected 
Campbell as advertising 
He was formerly vice 
advertising for Andrew 
Cincinnati, and returns to Post after 
an absence of four years 


& 
treasurer of the 
Federation 
annual 


Hill Clark, 
ers National 
attended the 


Mill 
Chicago, 
meeting of the 


North Pacific Millers Assn. on June 
29 in Seattle. 
& 
Roy E. Swenson, Kansas City, vice 


central division, General 
Mills, Inc., grain executive and man 
iger of Kansas City and Wichita 
properties of the company, celebrated 
his 40th anniversary with General 
Mills this month. He started June 


president, 


16, 1916, in Minneapolis and shortly 


afterward entered the grain depart- 
ment of the company moving to 
Kansas City in 1922 when the milling 
plant was opened there 


Miss Ruth Behnke, home economist 
on the Wheat Flour Institute staff 
Chicago, attended meetings of the 
American Home 


Economics Associ 


ation in Washington, D.C., last week 
we 

Stewart Miller has been named 

field man for Montana Flour Mills 

Co., Great Falls, Mont., with head 

quarters at Missoula. He will cover 


western Montana and northern Idaho 
Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Miller set- 
tled in Montana after discharge from 
the navy and graduated in 
ture from Montana 


a 
Stuart A. Lenz has been named vice 
president 


agricul 
State College 


in charge of marketing for 


General Baking Co., New York. He 

was formerly western regional sales 

manager for Standard Brands, Inc 
* 


Dr. W. Parker Pierce has been ap 
pointed director of sanitation for 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Cheste1 
N.Y. For the past eight years he has 
been on the staff of the American 
Institute of Baking as well as a con- 
sultant to industry. Prior to that he 
was with the U.S. Food & Drug Ad 
ministration in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore 
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Home of 
DAKOTA sT-W ageltle Me) Mm Aol? aM [e) 0} 
MAID as We Are of Ours, for 


High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Durum Semolinas and 


> Seaton ‘Grea i is the 
Our location assures you % rik itp . 


of a 100% Northern Hard 
Spring Wheat Flour and at rn 
Top Quality Durum Prod- 


ucts. 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 





GRAND FORKS, N.D PHONE: 4-5541 
P. R. Fossen, General Mgr Evans J. Thomas, Mgr. Durum Div. 
L. M. Dorr, Soles Mgr 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAI 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water “tn the Heart of Kansas” 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory - ~ 
Wichita, Kansas 





Flour Flour 























Meee | J. i. IMBS MILLING CO. ** (us 


of quality i in Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DIXIE LILY 














Plain and Self-Rising Jennison Flours r ) wry © 044 1) & : wo 
/ ») j 
a DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
Anywhere wh J ( 
B ennison Lo. 
Ge + co 576 Grain Exchange an RYE oe |) | ADGE TT's °° RE BUCK WHEAT 
© Wt 6 Gen, Gltlem, Mente Dunant Minneapolis 15, Minin. 111 Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
: . ays e Telephone Main 8637 Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1448 
southern egiona ee be] X- 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


change Bldg Memphis enn 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












POLAR BEAR is milled with just one 
thought in mind—to help the baker 
produce a top quality loaf easily— 
helping to make his time more pro- 


ductive, his product more satisfying. 


FOUNDED BY 


» ys, mre ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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ing restive over the aspects of Publi USDA economists have ide exhaus- 
"CAPITAL COMMENT Law 480 and is currently examinin f 1nd comprehensive studies of 
its operations to ascertain if it t] issue of parity and sought some 

nt d from page 13) accomplishing for the U.S. farm con rkable substitutes 
munity what its authors predicted When the Republican Senate farn 
afford the luxury of maintaining pro- So in its Soil Bank Act, Congre eader, George D. Aiken of Vermont 
duction of things no longer needed has ordered the USDA. to prepare a: is in charge of the Senate Agri- 
and dumping them on world markets evaluation of the parity concept culture Committee in 1945 his group 
at clear losses, whether they are sold Every time in the past that any pub ide a most thorough examination 





under foreign aid programs or under lic official has been tempted to urge the farm problem through the use 
such questionable devices as Public such an evaluation and possible ad non-political college economists 
Law 480. In fact, Congress is grow- justment of the parity prices for hey did make one constructive ad- 
farm products to bring them into line justment in the parity price support 

ss with modern production techniques he neept when they initiated the flex- 

Choice has encountered the adamant opposi ible ystem of price support 3ut 

tion of the farm bloc that was unable to operate un- 

ILLING WHEAT One must question the sincerity of the nation’s surpluses of agricul- 
Congress in asking for this « lution tural commodities reached a_ point 

MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY of the parity concept. It has bee here they frightened even the hard 
Kansas City, Mo. examined, debated, dis ed, turned core of the high, rigid price support 

this way and that Capal ! That condition due to 












The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








KOCK ISLAND ELEVATOR~.6,000,000 BUSrtt 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











GRAIN CORPORATION 





SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS + H. W. JOHNSTON 





KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 













Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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the political decisions made by Sec- 
retary Benson’s predecessor, who 
continued high level production 
for the big basic commodities al- 
though his own operating staff wa 
opposed to that decision 

The last ession of the SAth Con 
gress supported Mr. Benson in his in- 
sistence on the flexible price support 
program. The strong bipartisan floor 
leadership in the Senate of Sen. Aiken 
and Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.) 
made possible continuation of the 
flexible price support provisions 

But the price paid for that victory 
is the soil bank. It is on the surface 
a recognition that needed transitior 
from certain surplus crops is a na 
tional responsibility. Put it must at 
the same time be recognized that this 
soil bank may become a dangerou 
implement which may attach itself 
to the farm economy for as many 
years as rigid high price supports 

If the three-year goal of the soil 
bank were to be wholly effective in 
that period—-and existing surpluses 
worked down to necessary levels—we 
vould be ready to embark on an 
other round of higher price supports 
under the flexible provisions of the 
farm law and new surpluses unless 
the parity concept in the meantime 
is radically adjusted to fix the parity 
price for those urplu crops at pro- 
per level 

To meet the mandate of Congress 
to examine and report on the parity 
problem USDA now ha 1 strong 
committee working on the subject 
This group may be expected to sub 
mit an objective report. It then re 
mains to be seen what Congress will 
do 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





GARLAND MILLS 








INC 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
= iol 





sAAsssssad 
ANAAANAAN 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


' Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH: / 





Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 














co 


Y 
KELLY- 











high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. sais cir, s. oa. 


ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


« 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Car mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
wae, end secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


LIGONIER, IND 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLK, VA 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPA 


NY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3999 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, t11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











All Grades 





RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








— 





NO-RISK EX-HI 





q Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery aasis | 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











entennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG 


, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW 


THE 


RiTZVILLE 






tion and careful milling. 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Termine! 
Steorege 


SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


PORTLAND 





Flours 





















CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 
25—District 14, Association 
Millers, Albany Hotel, 
sec., John H. Streit, 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver, 


Aug. 
of Operative 
Denver, Col; 
Wallace & 
Colo. 

Sept. 1—District 1, 
Operative Millers, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky 
McPherson, Kansas. 


Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, UL; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich, 


Sept. 15—District 2, 


Association of 
Baker Hotel, 
Clifford D. 
Milling Co., 


Association of 


Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Oct, 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ml. 


Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


Oct. 18-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 18—Nebraska 4th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H, Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 38, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


ers 


1957 
Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 


Minneapolis; sec., Willlam Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. a 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v erent 


SHIFT MILLER FOR 800 CWT SOFT 
¢ M , It Wash 
] r 


CEREAL CHEMIST FOR BUFFALO MILI 
Experi pring at ‘ 


EXPERIMENTAL MILLER BUFFALO 
! need ! expe ’ 1 experiment 





M ; 1 : I I a I 
TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Standard Milling Company wishes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
headquartered in New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations 
This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
write Paul Uhimann, President, Standard 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kunsas City, Mo., 
giving full particulars of experience 











WANTED TO BUY 








annem v 
CSED LABORATORY MILL, ABLE TO 
rir ma wheat ample nt flour 


‘ 





inufactured on a ‘ 
M ne ¢ » & 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v | nn 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson C.<y, Mo. 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v | ecm eres mar esa 

pen 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 
























STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...INSIDE AND OUT 


Assures Purity of Product... A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra ‘“‘know- 
how’”’ when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 


“tip top” condition. 
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\\/ KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS 1 s, <> MINNESOTA 
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be WESTERN WHEAT 
2 FLOUR 
ve 3 
i A top quality flour with a ‘Shop Proved’ record of over 
ie 45 years of giving excellent all around results in bakeries 





td + GOOCH'S BEST 
_ AKSARBEN 


| High Performance 
Spring Wheat 


4 > FLOUR 
i. 1 
AKSARBEN 


pring Wheat Flour 








This is our top-quality 

Spring Wheat Fiour. 
High Absorption. 
Excellent Tolerance. 






— ~ } 
7 . ated Te 


of all sizes. 
GOMEC is milled from choice Nebraska grown wheat, the 


world’s finest. We would like to have you try it in your 
own shop—you'll like its excellent performance. 


Gooch’'s Complete Line of 
Spring Wheat, Whole Wheat and Rye 














Flours for Bakers oor 


GOOCH’S BEST. 
WHOLE 
WHEAT 
i 4 Hi-Protein 
y WL os | Spring Wheat | 
JUMBO ” vealed 
High Protein 
Spring Clear Flour HI-PROTEIN 
A strong protein Spring Spring 


Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for 
the baking trade. 





- GOOCH'S BEST 
GOLD 
NUGGET 


; Spring Clear 
FLOUR 


| J 
* 


GOLD-NUGGET 


Spring Clear Flour 





Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Fiour. Our 
friends say its Tops in 
its Field. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Dally Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 


a 





Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 

















RYE FLOURS 
Light - Dark - 
Medium 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 


Milled with the 
flavor left in. 






, 
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“Flours accurately milled to 
insure positive uniformity” 


Your Bakery Peserves the Bet! 


THE Mee MILLING COMPANY 


eM e K ANS A S 


ae dridge Kans Marion Ohio 





CWTs ° STORAGE 4.500.000 BUSHELS 
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_Results are better wom anal caates t is r i 


Li ROBE 


bet 


loot a 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 


YOU CHOOSE A 
THOROUGHLY 


TESTED 


FORMULA 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN KAISER ROLLS AND HEARTH BREADS 


choose KYROL High Gluten Flour! 


Ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR 





Occident Gold Heart 
Producer Kyrol 
Sweet Loaf Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

‘as Powerful 

Baltic 
Eaco American Beauty 
Sunburst Special 





. The only flour you can depend 
on to give you the booming volume 
and “live” flavor that connoisseurs 
of Kaiser Rolls and hearth breads 
demand! 


Because we know that flour used for 
Kaiser Rolls can’t be even “‘a little 
off,”” we virtually hand pick the 
wheat for Kyrol. . . give it 18 major 
lab checks alone . . . and test bake 
it every week. When it leaves our 
mill, we know how each sack or car- 
load of Kyrol will perform. We 
know, for instance, that Kyrol will 
give you remarkable bench and fer- 
mentation tolerance—that you will 


NEEDS... 

American Beauty 
Bokers 

Reliable 


Bi 


American Beauty 
Cake 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 


a9 


fay ¢ 


HIGH GLUTEN 
FLOUR 








find no variation in performance from 
batch to batch, year to year. Above 
all, we know Kyrol will give you 
golden-crusted beauties that sell and 
build your reputation. 


Choose Kyrol—the industry's 
quality standard for premium high- 
gluten spring wheat flour! 
* * * 

For you: 179 laboratory developed 
and bakery-tested formulas, covering 
all phases of bake shop operation. Ask 
your Russell- Miller representative for 
a copy of our compact, spiral-bound 
book, ‘“‘Bakers’ Aid’’—or write us 
direct. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
aheoee flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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FIRST, last and always—the extra values of I-H flours 








% Cc | give the kind of baking performance that means finer 
: loaf quality at the most economical cost per finished 


unit. Why not let I-H quality help you? 
































KANSAS City, MISSOURI 


Falke] [- —— Si... ~~ 


T-HINCKE Miding Company 
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FROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





Met an. > Ms a a a 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA. JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


Hed 
ws 


OFFICES 


Loulsville 
hicego Memphis 
b Enid 
| Kansas City Galveston 
_ Omehe 
bg Ft. Worth 
Buffalo P 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vencouver, 8, C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Men 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicego Nortolk 
> St. Lowls Nashville 
. Kensas City Louisville 
' Omshe pappente 
| Minneepolis 
Buffalo Gotveston 
Toledo Ft. 
Columbus hod 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


rnonm 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
1, MINN. 
































“Dyoz’ 





DYOXx 
Jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter four 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


‘Novadeloz”’ and ““N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 





endability 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Don’t Veto Your Vote! 


REGISTER NOW 
For the Greatest Privilege in the World 


Every year, thousands of American citizens walk into their polling places 
on election day—only to find they can’t vote because they haven't registered. 
They have actually vetoed their right to cast a ballot. 


This right is the most sacred privilege you hold as a citizen. How can 
you preserve it? Just register! 


Who has to Register? Everyone. If you're a “steady voter,” your registration 
is probably still valid. You can lose your registration, however, under 
certain conditions. In some states you have to vote at least once during 
a specified number of years. Here are some other ways you can lose your 
registration: 


Brides: Even if you had previously registered under your 
maiden name, you have to register under your “new” name. 


Movers: Uf you have moved from one precinct to another, you must 
register in your new location. 


Where Do You Register? Your city or county clerk will tell you where, 
when and how to register. 


First Voters—1f you will be 21 before the next election, get your name in 
the Registration Book. 


DON'T WAIT—REGISTER NOW! DON'T VETO YOUR VOTE! 





